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To CURE -is the Voice of the Past. 
To P. RE a T—is the Divine Whisper of the Present.’ 


JgINDOOR WORKERS 


When brainwork, nerve strain, and lack of exercise 
make you feel languid —tired blue” —a little 


ENO'S FRUIT SALT’ 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and 
tone your nerves. 
This world-famous natural aperient for over 40 years has been the standard 
remedy for constipation, biliousness, impure blood, and indigestion. 


A Judicious Rule.— 1st, Restrain your appetite, and get always up from 
the table with a desire to eat more. 2nd,Do not touch anything that does 
not agree with your stomach, be tt most agreeable to the palate.” These rules 
have been adopted in principle by all dieticians of eminence, and we 
recommend their use. 


‘A LITTLE at the RIGHT TIME is better 
than Much and Running Over at the Wrong.’ 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ IS SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Prepared only by 


J. C. ENO, LTD., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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your boating equipment 


IRON & WOOD 


THE SIMPLEX 
DETACHABLE 


ROW BOAT MOTOR 


The famous light but strong petro motor 

with a rudder which can be fitted to any 

row-boat and started in five minutes 

Economical in use, not expensive to buy. 

Think of the pleasure it means. Prices 
and full details from 


W. MACMILLAN & CO., 
B. Dept.. ALLO A. SCOTLAND. 
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For invalids 
A Speciality. 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, &C. 


EstTmmaTes Free Works 6 Acres, B E D FO R D 


Established 70 Years. 


YOU NEED NOT a inexpensive 


BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 


BADMINTON COURTS. 


RECREATION R00MS 
SHOOTING Lovaes, 
BUNGALOWS RAGES, 
SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &c 
BUILDINGS ARE THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. 
Designs and Prices Free. from the largest manufacturers. 


F. D. COWIESON & GLA 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, & 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


WHITE 
BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
muchstronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 
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CLARISSIMUS, WINNER OF THE TWO THOUSAND GUINEAS 
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POPULAR IT is astonishing how some 
HORSES horses achieve what may be 

called personal popularity ; 
indeed this is really too narrow a des- 
cription: their appearances when they 
come out of the paddock to canter down, 
in the case of the very select few, evoke 
absolute enthusiasm. They do not owe 
this by any means entirely to their merit, 
nor to the fact of belonging to an owner 
who is regarded with specially good will. 
There has, for instance, never perhaps 
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in the history of racing been such a scene 
witnessed as that which followed the 
victory of Persimmon in the Derby of 
1896, a spectacle which was happily to 
be repeated also both at Doncaster and 
Liverpool; for Leger and National 
crowds are not to be outdone in the 
matter of exuberant rejoicing. Neéver- 
theless, though on these occasions the 
thing had happened which everyone 
ardently desired to see, the great Per- 
simmon did not exactly come into the 
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category to which I am _ referring. 
Isinglass is another case in point. He 
was one of the very best horses in the 
annals of the Turf, and belonged to a 
man who was loved by his friends, liked 
and respected by all who knew him or 
knew anything of him. Yet Isinglass, 
somehow or other; did not make the 
peculiar appeal of which I speak. 

The last animal who did so was The 
Tetrarch, whose quaint colouring and 
marking seemed to constitute a forcible 
attraction. His career was all too brief. 
He ran no more than seven races, and 


silence when it was seen that Bayardo 
was about to be beaten for the Cup, and 
that by an undistinguished animal like 
Magic. Bayardo had won his previous 
fifteen races without a break. Pretty 
Polly’s runaway victory at Sandown 
attracted to her an amount of attention - 
which was never withdrawn. A photo- 
graph of the race was taken for me, and 
there was only one horse in it; Pretty 
Polly was so far ahead that none of the 
others came into the picture, though it 
will not be forgotten that one of her 
followers was John o’ Gaunt, who 
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those who care to do so may discuss the 
question whether he would have in- 
creased his fame had he been able to 
come out for a second season, or whether 
he would have proved a non-stayer, as 
not a few observers were inclined to 
suppose. Particularly after Bayardo had 
won the Ascot Cup in such impressively 
brilliant fashion he was a horse whom 
everyone was delighted to see, and who 
never failed to create a sensation when 
he was watched on his way to the post. 
Those who were at Goodwood in 1910 
will not forget the roar which broke the 


started favourite. I never venture to 
differ from the judge, but the ten lengths 
by which Pretty Polly won certainly 
seemed very long ones. 

Sceptre was a popular favourite, not- 
withstanding her numerous defeats ; and 
the select few have not all been classic 
winners, in which respect Sceptre, as 
having won four of the five, is unique. 
Victor Wild is a notable example of the 
sort of horse of which I began to speak. 
The racecourse crowds seemed to like 
him immensely, in some measure it 
appeared because, big horse as he was, 
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he belonged to what might be described 
as a “little man.” This was not the 
case with Bendigo, whose owner in the 
eighties raced with small consideration 
for expenditure; but for some reason or 
other the son of Ben Battle and Hasty 
Girl was another about whom there was 
that strange and forcible appeal to the 
fancy of racegoers of all classes. Of 
course old Bendigo was a good horse. 
He won the Cambridgeshire as a three- 
year-old, after running absolutely across 
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notable warmth. Some _ steeplechase 
horses have likewise had a popularity of 
their own. When Jerry M. won the 
Liverpool in 1912 cheers were raised 
again and again, forcibly reminding one 
of what had happened twelve years 
before when Ambush II. carried home 
the Royal colours. I also recollect 
Gamecock enjoying, at least he really 
seemed to enjoy, his reception, though 
I do not think he ranks high amongst 
Liverpool horses. 


the course from the further rails to those 
which border the enclosures. He won 
the first Eclipse and all sorts of other 
races, but when he met Ormonde and 
Minting, the really great ones, he was 
left a long way behind. If I remember 
correctly, Mr. Hedworth Barclay believes 
that there was a reason why he did not 
show at his best in the Hardwicke Stakes 
of 1887. But he must always have been 
well behind the absolute first class, and 
yet he was invariably received with 
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LA FLECHE 


It was the death of La Fléche, of 
whom I give a picture, that induced 
these reflections. She was one of the 
select few, and it was certainly the mare 
herself, nothing to do with the ownership, 
for the Baron de Hirsch was a mere name 
to the general follower of the sport, a 
man neither popular nor unpopular. 
There was something extraordinarily 
taking about the elder daughter of St. 
Simon and Quiver. I have tried to get 
a picture of her as she was when in 
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training, to contrast with the matronly 
portrait here reproduced, but could not 
find one that pleased me. Her admirers 
must always lament that she was off 
colour at Epsom, for her superiority to 
Sir Hugo was beyond all question ; was 
indeed afterwards abundantly demon- 
strated both directly and indirectly, and 
it has often been remarked that had she 
been herself that week she must 


assuredly have beaten The Smew in 
The Oaks by a great deal more than a 
short head. That was her one failure 
as a three-year-old, her victories 
including the One Thousand ; The Oaks 


CANYON, WINNER OF THE 


as just noted; the Nassau Stakes at 
Goodwood ; the Leger; the Lancashire 
Plate—Sir Hugo who had followed her 
home at Doncaster this time fifth 
beaten many lengths; the Grand Duke 
Michael Stakes, an exercise canter with 
40 to 1 on her; the Newmarket Oaks, 
1,000 to 30 on ; and the Cambridgeshire, 
which she won with the utmost ease, 
carrying 8st. 10lb., giving 34]b. to 
Pensioner, the useful colt who finished 
second a couple of lengths away. She 
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earned in stakes that season £25,653, and 
the Ascot Cup was still to come. Her 
form is perpetuated by her son John 
o’ Gaunt, who in turn has Swynford to 
represent him ; and from what has been 
seen of the last-named horse’s two-year- 
olds—and yearlings I may add—it is 
impossible to doubt that he is destined 
to make a great name for himself at the 
stud. 
* * * * 
THE _ At the present time 
THREE-YEAR-OLDS no horse in training 
seems to stand out. 
It may be urged that Pommern does so, 


ONE THOUSAND GUINEAS 


but this is only true to a limited extent. 
He is, of course, a really good colt ; but 
he has failed in three of his nine attempts, 
and it remains to be seen whether he 
will carry all before him during the 
present season. I had been inclined to 
anticipate great things of Fifinella, and 
was disappointed at her failure in the 
One Thousand, in which race, however, 
she almost certainly ran below her real 
form. The three-year-old colts appear 
too close together to be really good. In 
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the Two Thousand Guineas there was 
little more than a length between the 
first four, and I am disposed to think 
there cannot be much room for improve- 
ment,- other of course than that which 
the scale of weight-for-age sets down 
as customary, in Lord Falmouth’s 
Clarissimus. I give his picture as winner 
of the Two Thousand Guineas. After 
running second to Figaro in the 


in the Bibury Club Stakes behind 
Telephone Girl, Fifinella and others. He 
did not get off in this, his first race, 
since which he has not been beaten, 
having, however, only been out twice. 
It was judicious to give him an easy task 
in the Clearwell last autumn, and no 
fault could be found with the fashion in 
which he carried off the first of the classics 
last month. The long odds laid against 


SALANDRA 


Newmarket Stakes he pulled up so sore 
and distressed that his owner very 
wisely decided to strike him out of the 
New Derby, although he can still meet 
his Newmarket Stakes conqueror in 
the September Stakes. 

He has not, perhaps, done much, but 
he has done well-nigh all he could, for 
there is a legitimate excuse for his failure 


him, 100 to 7, seemed to suggest that 
no very strong hopes were entertained, 
an idea furthermore strengthened by the 
fact that his stable companion, the Duke 
of Westminster’s Ali Bey, was also 
started. It would have been presumed 
that if Lord Falmouth’s colt had been 
greatly fancied it would not have seemed 
worth while to send Ali Bey to bear him 
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company. I believe, however, that 
William Waugh, their trainer, did think 
highly of Clarissimus, though he told me 
that his hopes had been somewhat 
weakened by the moderate exhibition 
given by Angelina in the Greenham 
Stakes at Newbury. There were those 
who considered the withdrawal of 
Quintessence premature. This mare, a 
daughter of St. Frusquin and Margarine, 
after winning all the three races for 
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three-year-old career, and it may have 
been a discreet step to withdraw her. 
Good horse as Radium was, handsome, 
an admirable stayer, and thoroughly 
game, there is no doubt that many 
owners and trainers have had a prejudice 
against his stock. The events of the 
present season are doing much to 
dissipate this, and it seems rash to 
express disbelief in “anything by 
Radium winning the Derby,” now that 


COLT BY BACHELOR’S DOUBLE—DARK DINAH, WINNER OF THE 


NEWMARKET TWO-YEAR-OLD PLATE 


which she started as a two-year-old was 
only allowed next season to compete 
thrice. She carried off the One Thousand, 
the Park Hill Stakes at Doncaster, which 
she won by four lengths from that good 
staying mare Hammerkop, and _ the 
Newmarket Oaks. That she did not 
run for the Oaks will seem strange until 
it is remarked that her owner had omitted 
to put her in. However, she was 
sent to the paddocks at the end of her 


his son Clarissimus has won the Two 
Thousand. I think I am right in saying 
that Alec Taylor has never entertained 
a very exalted opinion of Kwang Su, 
but in forming an estimate he may have 
been judging by the high standard of 
the colt’s half-brothers, Bayardo and 
Lemberg. If, as it seemed to me, Kwang 
Su was much more backward than 
Clarissimus, assuming that both stay 
equally well this should obviously bring 
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THE PARADE FOR THE NEWBURY SPRING CUP 


A FINISH OF A TWO-YEAR-OLD RACE AT NEWBURY 
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them very close together in the Derby, 
and there is also Nassovian, as likewise 
Figaro to be considered. Nassovian was 
only half a length behind Kwang Su, 
with Figaro, so far as I could make out, 
almost running a dead heat with him, 
and the son of William the Third and 
Veneration II., who cost 3,400 guineas 
as a yearling, may show that he was 
a cheap animal. His _ half-brother, 
Craganour, and his half-sister, Glorvina, 
indirectly speak in his favour. Lord 
Derby’s Canyon, who beat Fifinella in 
the One Thousand, is engaged in the 
Derby, but at the time of writing, before 
the middle of May, I have no idea 
whether the filly will be sent to the post 
instead of waiting for the Oaks on the 
first of the month whose date this 
magazine carries. If Canyon does not 


run on the Tuesday, all being well with 
her she seems tolerably certain to start 
favourite for the Oaks, and may probably 
justify the choice. 

A picture of Salandra is included. He 
can hardly be called fashionably bred, - 
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a son of Roquelaure and Bellflower;; 
the sire, however, did useful service for 
Mr. C. S. Newton when in training. 
For short distance races, the stable 
companions, Salandra and Mr. Hulton’s 
Torloisk, seem certain to distinguish 
themselves. Though Torloisk ran un- 
placed to Salandra at Newbury he was 
heavily burdened with 9st. There can 
be little object thus early in the season 
in endeavouring to decide which is the 
best of the two-year-olds, for though of 
late years really good ones have been 
out at the early meetings, this on the 
whole is rather the exception than the 
rule. The Dark Dinah colt, a son of 
Bachelor’s Double, who handsomely won 
the Newmarket Plate at the First Spring 
Meeting, must at any rate be one of the 
best so far. 

The illustrations include the excellent 
start for the Two Thousand ; the parade 
for the Newbury Cup, the finish of 
which outsiders had all to themselves ; 
and the finish of a two-year-old race at 
Newbury, which gives a very good idea 
of that favourite course. - 
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IS THE PARI-MUTUEL WANTED IN 


BY ARTHUR W. COATEN ~ 


ENGLAND ? 


Mr. SPENCER GOLLAN, SIR WALTER GILBEY, MR. J. B. JoEt, Mr. R. C. Dawson, StR CHARLES 


It is perhaps regrettable that the 
question of the adoption of the pari- 
mutuel system of betting in England 
should have been revived at a time 
when the nation has so many graver 
issues to think about. I have received 
several expressions of opinions in this 
direction. Mr. P. P. Gilpin, for instance, 
thinks it a great mistake to approach the 
Government at the present time with 
any proposal connected with racing ; 
indeed, he feels strongly that it would 
be most injudicious and very likely most 
prejudicial to our interests. Mr. W. M. G. 
Singer is a firm advocate for the intro- 
duction of the Pari-Mutuel in England, 
provided it is run by the racecourse 
executives for the general benefit of sport, 
but he also considers this a most inoppor- 
tune moment to bring the matter forward. 

I am completely in agreement that the 
Government should not be troubled with 
this matter until the war is over. 
Infinitely greater questions than that of 
racecourse betting have to be considered, 
and those in favour of the adoption of 
the system would only be courting an 
ignominious rebuff by pressing their 
views in these troublous days. The 
British Turf has managed to rub along 
on its present lines for a long time, and 
it will suffer no harm by waiting before 
offering its case for the pari-mutuel or 
totalisator to the Government. 

At the same time there is no reason 


why racing people should not debate — 


this question among themselves in order 
that the general feeling may be ascer- 
tained in readiness for an appeal to the 


NUGENT, COLONEL WALTER FABER, M.P., AND MANY OTHERS.] 


authorities at the proper moment. To 
me it seems of the highest significance 
that the matter, though inopportune in 
one sense, should have cropped up at this 
particular period. We are now approach- 


ing the third year of the great war, and * 


financial stringency is becoming stronger 
every month. Owners who in normal 
times were content to pay the big 
expenses of a racing stable now see 
their incomes substantially reduced by 
war taxes or commercial slackness. 
Consequently they find racing charges 
more irksome than they ever did before. 
and they are asking whether it is fair 
that so large a proportion of the cost 
of the mechanism of the Turf should 
continue to fall upon their shoulders. 
For an owner to win enough stake- 
money to make a profit on _ his 
stable is altogether an _ exception. 
It can hardly be necessary for me to 
point out the constant drain to which 
an owner is subjected in the matter 
of forfeits, entrance fees, payments 
to jockeys, trainers, and railway com- 
panies, together with sundry aggravating 


. charges of which the general public knows 


little but which make a considerable 
inroad into his exchequer. 

A small owner who is his own trainer 
and races on most careful lines tells me 
that each animal he keeps will cost him 
£800 every year. In his best season so 
far he was lucky enough to win between 
£2,000 and £3,000 in stakes, but his 
balance at Messrs. Weatherby did not 
exceed {400 as the net result of the 
year’s campaign. 
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Of course, stake-money is not the only 
source of revenue for a racing owner. 
It is possible for him to make his 
expenses out of the ring, but he will 
have to be lucky as well as shrewd if his 
betting transactions are always to be 
on the right side! Again, he may 
periodically sell his horses at a profit, 
or if he is a breeder he may become 
possessed of a remunerative stallion and 
in other ways benefit by the bloodstock 
market. But here, too, he must have 
luck on his side. And we must bear in 
mind that some owners do not bet at 
all, while many others are content with 
the most trifling investments. 

All this, however, has long since been 
well threshed out in these pages, and I 
allude to it now just to remind the 
reader that owners, constituting the in- 
dispensable vertebral column of the Turf, 
should be entitled to first consideration 
in any question of racing reform. Many 
owners consider themselves amply repaid 
for any financial loss incurred by the 
pleasure derived from seeing their horses 


on the racecourse or in the paddock. 
It is a luxury for which they are willing 


to pay within reason. Various other 
considerations into which I need not 
enter will induce people to go on keeping 
horses at a big loss year after year. 

Thank goodness, everything in racing 
is not sordid, and I could name plenty 
of keen sportsmen who keep a string of 
horses and pay up cheerfully every year 
in the same spirit as they would maintain 
a pack of hounds for the benefit of their 
hunting county. No doubt such men 
as these would continue to support the 
Turf to the last, but all those owners 
who complain of the excessive expenses 
of racing naturally urge with more reason 
than ever since the war that something 
should be done to relieve their 
burden. 

They have turned to the pari-mutuel 
suggestion as likely to effect the necessary 
improvement. The Tote, as our Colonial 
brothers call it, opens out a vista of 
increased stakes, diminished entrance 
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fees, substantial bonuses to breeders, and 
improved racecourses which cannot fail 
to be attractive to the average owner. 
In addition, there would be money to 
spare for the grave problem of national 
horse-breeding, and, if we follow the 
French system, a certain proportion 
could be set aside for hospital and other 
worthy objects. These are some of 
the advantages of the pari-mutuel. 
Undoubtedly there are important draw- 
backs, and I will them consider later, 
an object of this article being to weigh 
with an open mind the merits and 
demerits of the system. 

Ever since the pari-mutuel was success- 
fully established in France, and even long 
before that time, there have been warm 
advocates for its adoption in England. 
Now and again controversies have taken 
place in the Press. The latest appeal for 
its introduction, however, is stronger 
and more comprehensive than any that 
have gone before. It has taken the 
definite shape of a memorial to the 
Jockey Club, signed by dozens of owners 
and their trainers. 

First note in the discussion now pro- 
ceeding was struck by Sir William Nelson 
in an able and well-reasoned letter 
printed in The Daily Telegraph, whose 
racing correspondent promptly gave his 
support to the proposal Lord Orkney 
wrote backing it up as the means of 
producing the large amount of money 
necessary for placing the light horse 
breeding industry upon a more satis- 
factory basis. Lord Orkney is not a 
frequent racegoer, but he is one of the 
best authorities on hunters and other 
light horses, and has lately had practical 
experience in the providing of remounts 
for the Army 

Then came an important letter from 
Mr. H. S. Persse, whose views, as I have 
since ascertained, represent those of a 
large section of the racing community. 
“Owning racehorses,’ he pointed out, 
“is year by year becoming more 
expensive, and I am firmly convinced 
that unless something be done towards 
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helping owners and breeders, racing in 
this country will deteriorate.” 

Mr. Persse expressed himself as very 
much in favour of the pari-mutuel in 
default of any better means of levying 
a tax on betting. ‘I have heard,” he 
wrote, ‘‘ various estimates of the amount 
of money that would pass through the 
mutuel during an ordinary year’s racing 
in England. The lowest estimate given 
me is £100,000,000, and the highest 
£250,000,000. Take the lowest estimate, 
viz., £100,000,000, which I think is very 
low. This would produce, if taxed 
10 per cent., £10,000,000 a year to be 
divided as in other countries—half to 
be retained by racing authorities for the 
good of owners and breeders, and the 
other half to be retained by the State, 
part of which would go towards main- 
taining national studs.” 

A very alluring picture, this division 
of £10,000,000, but it would be interesting 
to know on what basis Mr. Persse founds 
his figure. Surely his “very low 
estimate” of a hundred millions is very 
wide of the mark. In France the 
following are the latest recorded figures 
of the pari-mutuel turnover :— 

1911 £14,054,807 
1912 14,864,670 
1913 15,838,918 


As an indication of the proportions in 
which these amounts were wagered I 
give details of two seasons :— 


1911. 
£7,140,010 


1912. 
Flat Races .. £7,490,786 
Steeplechases and 

Hurdle Races .. 
Trotting Races .. 


Mixed Meetings .. 


5,394,964 
1,485,361 
34,472 


5,813,569 
1,527,860 
31,455 


£14,054,807 £14,864,670 


The inference from Mr. Persse’s figures 
is either that there is six times as much 
racing in England as in France or that 


there would be six times as much 
business at the pari-mutuel. I think 
both premises are entirely wrong. 
Instead of the amount likely to pass 
through the machine in this country 
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being £100,000,000, I question whether 
it would be more than £20,000,000, 
which at 8 per cent. would yield a 
revenue of £1,600,000. I see no reason 
why backers should pay a bigger per- 
centage here than 8 per cent, though on 
some French “ provincial” courses they 
deduct 10 per cent. 

How would this sum of £1,600,000 be 
divided? If we agreed to follow the 
French system, £800,000 would be 
devoted to expenses, £600,000 to 
charitable objects, and £200,000 for 
national horse-breeding. Of course the 
“expenses ”’ include the provision of 
suitable stakes, so that racecourse 
executives would never have to call 
upon owners to race entirely for their 
own money. In France it is stipulated 
that when the expenses do not reach 
the allotted amount the difference must 
be devoted by the racing society towards 
the improvement of the racehorse breed. 

Following the letters of Sir William 
Nelson and others in the Press, a petition 
to the Stewards and members of the 
Jockey Club was prepared as “ evidence 
of a widespread, influential, and pro- 
nounced feeling in favour of the 
introduction to English racecourses of 
the pari-mutuel system of betting.” 
Recognition of the principle and its 
practical adoption are urged on the 
following main grounds :— 


(a) That revenue accruing from approved 
deductions on the gross volume of betting 
would enable stakes to be increased and 
substantial prizes for breeders to be 
established. 

(b) That part of such revenue would also be 
available for the State for stimulating that 
declining light horse breeding with which 
the thoroughbred is inseparably associated. 

(c) That the principle in operation could not 
fail to have healthy and moral benefit for 
horse-racing. 


Fifty signatures of prominent owners 
and trainers were appended to this 
petition as soon it was presented at the 
Newbury meeting, and I am informed 
that over a hundred names now appear 
on the list. 

I have not a great deal of faith in 
signed petitions as a rule, for it is 
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extraordinary how easily many people 
can be prevailed upon to append their 
names to a memorial without giving 
mature consideration to its contents. I 
have noticed in connection with the 
pari-mutuel petition that a number of 
its supporters are men generally reported 
in racing circles to be substantial and 
successful backers, both at “S.P.” and 
on the course. Evidently they are not 
afraid that the pari-mutuel will spoil 
their market. 

Altogether this memorial, unlike some 
of its kind, cannot fail to carry a good 
deal of weight. The Jockey Club’s 
objection to take cognisance of betting 
is well known, but this matter is far too 
much important to be ignored by the 
Turf authorities, to whom we are all 
so deeply indebted for their careful 
governance of racing. The Jockey Club 
can hardly fail to give the proposal their 
earnest consideration when the time 
appears to them to be ripe. 

Naturally I have not approached the 
Stewards of the Jockey Club on a subject 
which will require their official attention 
during the ensuing year, but I have 
asked several private members for their 
opinions. Lord Rosebery replies that 
he does not know enough about the 
working of the pari-mutuel to give an 
opinion with regard to it. Lord Derby, 
of course, has lately been too much 
occupied with national affairs to go 
deeply into this issue. Lord Downe 
regards it as chiefly a question for the 
Jockey Club and therefore does not 
think it advisable to state his view as 
a single member. Lord Durham is sorry 
that he has no time to study the question 
of the pari-mutuel sufficiently to express 
an opinion as to its desirability. 

Mr. Leopold de Rothschild does not 
think there is any practical advantage 
in discussing the merits of the pari- 
mutuel, as he feels convinced that no 
Government would legalise it or would 
allow the State to derive any revenue 
from such a source. 

Every one interested in this subject 
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has appreciated from the first the point 
raised by Mr. Rothschild. But these are 
the days of revolutionary changes. Old- 
fashioned prejudices are being bowled 
over every day. During the past two 
years our Parliamentary leaders have 
had to sanction drastic changes to which 
formerly they were rigorously opposed, 
Compulsion and Daylight Saving being 
among the latest examples. 

After the war the question of improving 
light-horse breeding will have to be care- 
fully considered, and it remains to be 
seen whether a source of revenue ready 
at hand in the pari-mutuel will be ignored 
much longer. Bear this in mind: that 
nearly every country in the world, 
including our Colonies and the United 
States, now legalises the totalisator. 
Are they all wrong and we alone right ? 
Only the illogical Nonconformist element 
now prevents Great Britain from falling 
into line with the rest. 

When the Jockey Club does discuss 
this matter the pari-mutuel will not be 
wanting in active support from some of 
its members. Lord Lonsdale, for one, 
will raise an influential voice in its 
favour. He is one of the owners who 
do not bet, but he thinks and always 
has thought that if the French pari- 
mutuel system were established in this 
country it would be of the greatest 
advantage to the racing community and 
to the nation. Further, Lord Lonsdale 
considers that its introduction “ would 
make it far more difficult for the ordinary 
poorer public (7.e., mining classes, and 
the like) to bet, as this system means 
‘ready money,’ which is often a great 
check on extravagant betting.’’ He is, 
in short, very much in favour of pari- 
mutuel betting.” 


Another prominent member of the 
Jockey Club in favour of the system is. 
the Duke of Richmond, who writes :— 


I should be very glad to see the pari-mutuel 
established in this country. I have seen it in 
operation at places abroad, including South 
America, and have never been able to detect 
any of the moral degradation that its opponents. 
appear to think is inseparable from it. 


. 


Whether this is an opportune time to put it 
forward is another question, and with so much 
now to occupy everybody’s mind I am afraid 
the question would not receive the consideration 
it merits, but I am not without hope that in 
time the arguments in its favour will prevail 
against the wild denunciations of the anti 
gambler. 


A third member of the Jockey Club, 
Lord IIchester, writes :— 

I am quite in favour of the introduction of 
the pari-mutual system on English racecourses, 
whereby, as in France, a valuable fund would 
be provided for the encouragement of horse- 
breeding in the country. 


Among letters I have received on this 
subject none is more interesting than 
that from Mr. Spencer H. Gollan, whose 
experience of the totalisator in New 
Zealand enables him to speak with some 


authority. He writes :— 

Please put me down as a thick-and-thin 
supporter of the totalisator since 1882. The 
War intensifies this opinion for owners of horses, 
who have been content to be the milch-cow 
until now, but will not be in a position to provide 
the lacteal fluid when peace comes. At present 
owners are chiefly racing for their own money, 
added money making a moderate appearance. 
Consequently a man must be lucky indeed or 
wealthy to race in any style. With the totali- 
sator entries and acceptances form a very small 
item in one’s annual expenses, because racing 
clubs have plenty of funds, all of which they 
must expend in stakes and improvements to 
their courses. No racing club may pay a 
dividend or bonus in any shape or form. The 
various Governments permit no profit-making 
or vested interests in the sport of racing, and I 
feel that even our much-discussed ‘‘ 23” would 
decline to give the use of the ‘‘ Tote” to any 
club wishing to pay dividends. The capital at 
present invested in racing companies would 
have to be made good in some way that financial 
experts will no doubt discover. 

The ‘‘ Tote’”’ tends to raise the moral tone 
of racecourses. It will not pay a man’s expenses 
the while his horse runs half-a-dozen byes to 
get weight off. Nor does it suborn jockeys. It 
always pays punctually in full, and pays much 
better prices than the ring—not against the 
favourite, for that is the ring’s bait to punters. 
But as we back the less fancied animals prices 
extend greatly, and enormously so in the case 
of outsiders. It may be argued that one cannot 

place a very large stake in the ‘‘ Tote.”” Speaking 
for myself alone, I do not know that that would 
be an irreparable disaster. I do know that 
with the ‘‘ Tote”’ well-managed, stakes become 
so large and expenses so small that betting is 
not necessary, for the Club lays the owner such 
very long odds against his candidate. 

From the small punter’s point of view the 
‘Tote ’”’ prices are a great boon. It is said the 
backer does not know the price he is getting ; 
a very little experience is necessary for him to 
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guage it very closely. The “Tote” has 
enormous advantages as against the ring, the 
expenses of which are very heavy and are paid 
by backers. A bookie recently died leaving 
£100,000, and this all came out of the percentage 
upon which the ring works. With the “ Tote” 
every penny of this would have been paid back 
to owners and the public in increased stakes, 
improved courses and the like, not to mention 
hospitals, and subscriptions towards the 
improvement of the thoroughbred, etc. 

But the ‘“ Tote’’ must be under efficient 
Management, otherwise evils will surely 
arise. The Jockey Club contains sundry 
honorary members, chairmen of various Colonial 
racing societies, such gentleman of position, for 
example, as Sir George Clifford, chairman for 
many years of the ruling body of New Zealand 
racing, and proprietor of a successful stud and 
a large string of horses. I make no doubt that 
our Jockey Club has long ere this gathered all 
the necessary information from these honorary 
members as to the best machines and the best 
means of operating them. Further, I imagine 
the Jockey Club has invited the police to enquire 
of its Colonial correspondents the necessary 
legislature to check the formation of abuses to 
which the system if muddled, would infallibly 
be open. 

Mr. Spencer Gollan is probably wrong 
in his assumption, slightly satirical 
perhaps, that the Jockey Club has 
moved so far in the matter, but his 
hints as to what should be done ought 
not to be disregarded when an official 
enquiry is made into the working-of the 
machine. 

Sir Walter Gilbey is a keen advocate 
of the system. He writes :— 

I am strongly in favour of the introduction of 
the pari-mutuel in England for the following 
indisputable reasons :— 

(1) It would be the means of obtaining a 
large amount of money for the breeding of 
horses for the Army and for general purposes, 
which is so much required just now, as it is 
impossible to get from the Government at 
present anything like an adequate grant for 
these two branches of horse-breeding. 

(2) It would greatly increase the stakes to 
be run for, whereby the owners would benefit 
considerably, as at the present time they 
practically race for their own money. Further- 
more, it would materially assist breeders, as 
in certain races money would be given to the 
breeders of the winners—both stallions and 
mares. 

(3) There never was a time when our 
hospitals required financial support more than 
at present, and it would bring in a very con- 
siderable sum to alleviate the distress which 
is now existing. 

(4) I consider it would greatly elevate the 
tone of racing. 

As the pari-mutuel in France before the war 
brought in £1,000,000, I estimate that, as we 
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have three days’ racing to their one, the amount 
realised here would be at least three times as 
much. I could enlarge at great length upon my 
views on this matter, but prefer giving them to 
you in a condensed form, as I cannot see a single 
argument against the introduction of this 
system of betting. 

I am not in favour of doing away with book- 
makers altogether, but would put a large license 
on those who wished to carry on business. 
From the horse-breeding point generally it 
certainly would have a most enormous effect 
for good on the future of the horse. 


You will notice that while Mr. H. S. 
Persse estimates the probable revenue 
from the pari-mutuel in England at 
ten millions Sir Walter Gilbey puts it 
at three millions. My own estimate, as 
already stated, is that the actual revenue 
would be under £2,000,000. Does not 
Sir Walter miscalculate the amount of 
racing in France when he says we have 
three days to their one? Take the 
month of April, 1913 There was flat- 
racing in England on twenty-three days, 
and around Paris on eighteen days, but 
you must add to the latter nine days’ 
steeplechasing and hurdle-racing at 
Auteuil and St Ouen. Further, there 
are more small local meetings in France 
than in England. Briefly, I can find 
no foundation for the apparently wide- 
spread belief that there is more racing 
here than in France. 

Let us now examine some very 
significant figures. The total value of 
the stakes won in England during 1913 
was £518,673. Include prizes to second 
and third horses, and also the value of 
all races under National Hunt rules, and 
we shall be safe in giving 


as inside the total amount won by race- 
horses in this country throughout the 
year. Compare this tetal with the 
French. According to figures supplied 
by M. Chéri Halbroun the sums paid 
to owners of winners and placed horses 
in France in 1913 was 
£833,680. 

In addition, sums paid to breeders of 
winners and placed horses amounted to 
£30,441. 

Over and above all this the Administration 
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des Haras received as its 1 per cent. 

share of the pari-mutuel the sum of 
£158,389 

to devote to the improvement of horse- 

breeding. 

Remember, once again, that the huge 
total of £864,121 distributed among 
owners and breeders in France was not 
mainly money provided by themselves 
(as in England), but was furnished for 
the most part by aid of the pari-mutuel. 

In the face of these figures can you 
wonder that racing has flourished in 
France since the establishment of the 
pari-mutuel? Time was when the best 
English horses were consistently too 
good for the French cracks. During a 
period of little more than twenty years 
Ceylon, Cremorne, Trent, Thurio, Robert 
the Devil, Foxhall, Bruce, Paradox, 
Minting, and one or two others went 
from England to win the Grand Prix de 
Paris. How many of our horses have 
achieved that distinction during the past 
thirty years? Mention Spearmint, and 
you have mentioned all ! 

Then, again, think of the big prices 
which high-class French stallions have 
lately commanded in the foreign market. 
The Grand Prix has become the world’s 
richest race. Every year the French 
thoroughbred vies more keenly with the 
Englisn racehorse. Can you ascribe the 
remarkable advance of our Allies in this 
direction to anything but the great 
assistance which the pari-mutuel has 
rendered to the French racing and horse- 
breeding ? 

Space becomes precious, so I can pick 
out but a few extracts from the many 
letters which have been sent to me in 
advocacy of the system. 

Colonel Hall Walker reminds me that 
he has been in favour of the pari-mutuel 
for many years. In his speech at the 
Gimcrack Club dinner of 1905 he stated 
that the advantages of the machine 
were clear and decided, and he empha- 
sised this view in other speeches. 

Sir Maurice FitzGerald writes that he 
is “strongly in favour of the pari-mutuel 
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as worked in France.’”’ Lord Alington, 
too, is for it. Mr. J. B. Joel is also in 
agreement. He writes :— 

Yes, I am greatly in favour of the pari- 
mutuel, always provided it is run on similar 
lines to the French. One has only to look at 
the sum they derive from it, and the good they 
do in supporting hospitals, etc., besides giving 
a vast amount every year towards increasing 
stakes, to have but one opinion. 

Among trainers the Hon Aubrey 
Hastings thinks the system would 
be a good thing for all of us that are 
interested in bloodstock and in the 
welfare of the country. Mr. G. Saunders 
Davies and Mr Sam Darling are solidly 
for it, so is Mr. Percy Whitaker, who 
tells me that his views in the matter 
agree entirely with those expressed in 
Mr. Persse’s letter. Mr. R. C. Dawson 
writes :— 

I am very much indeed in favour of the 


introduction of the pari-mutuel. Unless the 
public help racing in this way it will be difficult 


to find owners to pay the enormous forfeits” 


which are charged under present conditions. 
The Manton Stakes for two-year-olds at the 
Newbury Spring Meeting, worth a little over 
£300 to the winner, cost about £15 to run. 


A racing man of great experience is 
Sir Charles Nugent, who writes :— 


You ask for my views re ‘‘ Is the pari-mutuel 
wanted in England?’ I cannot understand 
any owner, breeder, or trainer being opposed 
to it or any other scheme that would obviate 
the present system of owners practically running 
for their own money, while nearly all the money 
subscribed by the public goes to enrich 
proprietors of racecourses, etc. 

It seems perfectly absurd that it should be 
necessary to close all the minor races so long 
beforehand. Even selling races of the lowest 
class are closed nearly a month ahead. This 
would be entirely obviated if the pari-mutuel 
were introduced and carried out on the same 
lines as in France. There it is possible for an 
owner of even moderate horses to make his stud 
‘a profitable concern, but it is quite impossible 
to do that in this country without betting. 
Besides, the bonus given to breeders would be a 
great inducement to farmers to keep mares. 
I have been fifty years’ racing, and I have seen 
the expense and tax on owners growing year by 
year, until it has now become unsupportable. 


From Colonel Walter Faber, M.P. :— 
I am in favour of the pari-mutuel because 
(1) The backer gets fairer odds ; (2) The State 
wants money and could impose a tax on it; 
(3) A certain percentage of pari- mutuel 
proceeds goes to breeders. 


Apparently owners and trainers 
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opposed to the scheme are negligible 
innumbers. Mr. E. Somerville Tattersall 
is one of the very few who tell me they 
are not in favour of the pari-mutuel. 
A trainer who worked under it for eight 
years had not formed a favourable opinion 
of the system. “It breeds a lot of 
ill-feeling among racing people,” he 
assures me, “‘you cannot tell your 
friends when you think you have a 
“good thing,’ as you can in England. 
Every pound they put on lowers your 
horse’s price, whereas with the book- 
makers you can take your price and 
then you don’t mind who shares your 
confidence.” 

I pointed out to him that much the 
same thing holds good in England in 
the case of starting-price “‘ jobs,” and 
he agreed with me that the starting-price 
offices were not in the best interests of 
English racing. 

I have frequently raced at Long- 
champs, Auteuil, Nice, and other places 
in France and Belgium, and I have to 
confess that from the standpoint of 
personal convenience I prefer the book- 
maker to the pari-mutuel when I want 
to make a bet. On a big day the trouble 
of taking your ticket and collecting your 
money (when you have fortunately backed 
the winner) devours a good deal of time 
which you could better occupy by looking 
at the horses or securing a good place 
from which to view the next race. This 
discomfort does not exist if you depute 
someone to bet for you, but that cannot 
always be arranged. However, the 
inconvenience seldom arises except on 
the chief days of the season. 

My friend Mr. Horace Lennard has 
written of a “horrible spectacle” 
witnessed at outside pari-mutuel booths 
on a Grand Prix day a few years ago. 
I, too, from curiosity have occasionally 
looked round the pelouse on foreign 
racecourses, and I have certainly seen 
nothing worse than can be perceived 
outside the rings at Epsom and Ascot, 
where the little punter must ever be on: 
the look-out for thieving welshers. 
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Such a revolutionary change as the 
introduction of the pari-mutuel will 
never be made without bitter opposition 
on the part of bookmakers and their 
friends. No regular racegoer has any 
real fault to find with the bookmakers. 
There are black sheep among them, just 
as there are among backers. I may be 
thought ungenerous if I remark that it 
pays them best to be honourable and 
considerate to their clients. Any way, 
I assert without fear of contradiction that 
the best bookmakers are an honourable 
community with whom one may bet for 
years without a serious disagreement. 
The establishment of the pari-mutuel 
would undoubtedly be a great hardship 
for them, and one could not fail to 
sympathise with those who have attained 
a substantial position after many years 
of hard work in laying the odds. 

Still, the greatest good of the greatest 
number is the chief consideration, and 
' the question is whether the pari-mutuel 
does not offer a better guarantee than 
the ring for the future welfare of the 
Turf and the British Stud. It is urged 
that the machine will swallow the 
public money in the shape of “ kitty.” 
True, but does not the bookmaker at 
present take Ais percentage ? 

The bookmaker has heavy expenses, 
including his clerk, his runners, his 
railway and racecourse disbursements, 
etc., and he makes many bad debts. 
Now and again he has a losing week, but 
nineteen out of twenty bookmakers win 
in the long run, and some of them amass 
large fortunes. Is it better for the 
bookmakers to receive the “kitty” or 
for the money to be returned to owners 
and breeders in the shape of stakes and 
bonuses and to the public in the shape 
of improved accommodation in race 
stands and lower prices for admission, 
as in France? 

“ Vigilant ’’ of the Sportsman leads the 
campaign against the pari-mutuel. He 
declares it to be “‘ bad for racing and 
bad for the morals of the people.”’ That 
the demoralisation of the community, he 


says, is certain to come about is 

proved by reference to the police records in 
countries where the pari-mutuel is in use. Its 
effect has been to increase crime and petty 
pilfering, besides which the very fact that no 
credit is given must lead to the carrying by 
racegoers of considerable sums of ready-money 
—an obvious temptation to the light-fingered 
fraternity not likely to be resisted. 


For this‘argument to carry weight it 
will be necessary for “ Vigilant’ to 
produce clear authority for his assertion 
that crime has increased as a result of 
the pari-mutuel. No doubt he has the 
necessary details, and it would be 
interesting to know them. 

I agree that the carrying of ready- 
money is a drawback of the pari-mutuel, 
but what has been done in France should 
not be impossible in England. Remember 
too, that ready-money betting has the 
great advantage of deterring you from 
getting out of your depth. Very few 
backers of horses would “take the 
knock,’’ as they call it in the ring, if they 
betted ‘‘ ready,” and not for the Monday 
settling. Which is surely a point in 
favour of the moral side of the mutuel 
system. 

It is pointed out by Sir Willoughby 
Maycock that the Gaming House Acts 
render the mutuel booths illegal in 
England. That point need not be 
disputed, for I confidently assume the 
Jockey Club would take no decided move 
in this direction without the sanction of 
Parliament, and therefore new legislation 
would be instituted if a clear case for the 
pari-mutuel could be established. 

How far distant such a change in the 
economics of the Turf may be I cannot 
estimate. But this much seems manifest 
—the demand for the pari-mutuel in 
England is genuine and general. The 
consensus of opinion is that much more 
can be said for it than against it, and 
in course of time we shall probably fall 
into line with other countries. As a last 
word, however, I would reiterate the 
contention I made in starting—that the 
Government should on no account not be 
troubled with the question until the close 
of the war. 
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NATIVE BOATS ON THE IRAWADI 


AFTER MANY YEARS 


A Story oF BURMA 


BY LADY GLOVER 


In every country the mysteries of the 
Spirit World, or anything bordering on 
the supernatural, seems to afford special 
interest to the human mind, and this 
interest is not confined to creed or colour ; 
it is implanted in the heart of Africa, on 
the plains of India, amid the snows of 
the Himalayas, and nearer home in the 
rugged Scottish glens. The _ interest 
varies only in degree, according to the 
education and knowledge of the people. 

In our own country societies have 
been formed to probe into the depths of 
some of these unsolved problems, and 
though men of science, carefully trained 
in research, have given much time and 
attention to this study, they have been 


baffled by many mysteries of the Unseen 
World, so that little advance has been 
made in arriving at definite conclusions, 
nor can they throw much light upon 
many strange things that doubtless do 
occur. 

The dreamy Easterner inherits his full 
share of superstition; he lives in 
surroundings fertile in the manufacture 
of omens, both good and bad. The 
Faquir’s begging bowl is filled because 
his power and influence is not computed 
by modern thought or Western teaching. 
He tells of a Higher Power, ruling 
destinies that no one can oppose, for is 
it not the will of Allah and his prophets ? 
And he terrorises the timid with signs 
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and evil omens. But the mysteries of 
the East have a deeper foundation than 
the teaching of the revelatory voice of 
the Faquir. The veil is not yet lifted 
that separates the seen from the unseen, 
the definite from the indefinite, the 
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story that I am writing is merely an 
account of a curious circumstance that 
happened to me. The whole interest of 
the tale is in the telling, for I can give 
no explanation of what occurred, and 
cannot understand it myself. 


THE CAMP AT THE MINE, NORTHERN SHAN STATES, BURMA 


natural from the supernatural. Maybe 
that we strive too earnestly in the un- 
certain twilight for a sign to be given us, 
in place of accepting as a truth an 
inscrutable power which exists. The 


To make the events clear I must take 
my readers back many years to the days 
when Burma was a lawless country ruled. 
by its own kings in barbaric splendour. 
Cruelty, strife, and murder were common 
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AFTER MANY YEARS 


events, and the then uncivilised people 
were very unlike the mild-eyed, laughter- 
loving Burmese we know to-day. 

The time of which I speak was in the 
early fifties, at the outbreak of the second 
war with Burma, which in itself proved 
to be of great political significance, for it 
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the Irawadi, but after the lapse of years, 
now over half a century, the circum- 
stance can be no longer fresh in our 
memory. A few details must therefore 
be mentioned because it is at this point 
that my story_begins. 

There was silence on the river, broken 


PART OF THE CAMP AT THE MINE 


ended in the annexation of the province 
of Pegu which led subsequently to the 
establishment of British Burma. This 
is not a history of the war, nor an account 
of the reason why it was deemed 
necessary to send a Naval Brigade up 


only by the chunk, chunk of the oars in 
the rowlocks as the blue-jackets bent in 
time to their stroke, or when a ripple of 
water splashed against the sides of the 
paddle-box boats. Ships of War were 
at anchor, and their masts and spars 
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were tipped by moonlight that fell across 
in a silver shimmer on the broad bosom of 
the Irawadi. 

Overhead, the dark forms of the flying 
foxes returning to roost could be seen 
against the cloudless sky. The river had 


Power in our favour. The weather was 
hot and sultry, and mosquitoes and black 
beetles abundant, but there was no time 
on board the ships that night to think 
about discomforts, for every seaman and 
soldier was preparing for the work that 


PALMS ROUND A NATIVE HUT 


risen higher than it had done for many 
years, and the villagers who were eager 
for annexation, which would prevent 
them from ever again suffering by the 
cruelties of their oppressors, attributed 
it to the signal interposition of a Higher 


was before him on the morrow. The 
orders were that the troops had to be 
landed by dawn, and then to form up 
on the plains of Donobew before going 
into action. 

The gallant little force wound its way 
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up the river in the dark, rowing silently, 
passing as close as it could bring its boats 
in by the banks for concealment from 
the enemy. Trees and bamboos grew 
down to the water’s edge, and were full 
of sharpshooters. The party larided at 
six o'clock, and after two hours of 
preparation moved forward towards the 
forest, the Burmese dragging their field- 
pieces. Those who have ever seen a 


their spikes of delicate flowers from lofty 
branches, for Nature disperses her 
bounties in Burma with a lavish hand. 
At length the advanced guard, led by 
the captain who was in command of the 
landing party and who was beloved by 
all, reached a creek, and was received 
by a tremendous fire from the enemy, 
on both flanks and in front. The guns 
were dragged forward, but the Burmese 


CAMP IN THE JUNGLE, 


virgin forest will understand the diffi- 
culties they here encountered from fallen 
timber, wind-blown trees lying this way 
and that, covered with creepers, tangled 
thorns and clinging vines, parasites and 
masses of foliage. Blue jays screamed 
overhead, and spread their turquoise 
wings in the sun, and sprays of orchids 
swayed in the wind. and flung down 
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attached to them dropped everything 
and ran off into the bush. The British 
force opened fire, guided only by the 
flash of the guns of the invisible foe, 
many of whom were hidden in the 
branches of the trees above their heads. 
The seamen and mariners pushed on to 
the front, when a ball struck and mortally 
wounded their gallant leader. The 
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officers were specially picked out and fell 
in numbers that day, and there being no 
prospect of crossing the creek, owing to 
its width and depth, a retreat was 
ordered. Early in the fight a young 
Lieutenant was struck, and fell wounded 
behind a hastily erected barricade, and 
lay there insensible. When he returned 
to consciousness he found so many of 
his brother officers had fallen, that 
wounded though he was, he had to take 
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exhausted condition, while he himself, 
with head bound up, and weak from loss 
of blood, was supported by two of his 
own men, with whose help he staggered 
along by the side of the mortally wounded 
captain who was being carried back to 
the ship, and who survived only a few 
hours. 

After many halts to enable the rear- 
guard to keep up, the force came to a 
stream three miles from Donobew just 


ON THE BANKS OF THE IRAWADI 


command of the expedition, being the 
only surviving officer, and thus it 
happened that the history of what 
took place that day, and many little 
incidents that occurred, were told to 
me by him in after years, and im- 
pressed themselves forcibly on my mind. 
It now became the duty of this young 
Lieutenant to assist in getting away 
the wounded from under fire, and 
to encourage the men who were in a very 


before dark, having been harried all day 
by the enemy. The heat was great, and 
every man rushed into the muddy water 
to quench his raging thirst. It was not 
until the moon had risen again over the 
river, and the jungle had been left far 
behind that they reached the banks of 
the Irawadi and were embarked. 

The story is still fresh in my memory, 
though he who told it has long since 
passed away. I seem to see the shining 
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ripple on the water, and hear the rustle 
of the bamboos in the breeze, and now 
and then a shot rings out as boat after 
boat glides from the bank, bringing what 
remains of those that have come through ; 
and somehow, as I listened to the account 
of what befel our brave men, a longing 
came to me that I might, even now, 
across the tragic gulf of time, one day 
see that mighty river in the moonlight, 
and watch the luscious Eastern dawn 
shed its first bright beams over what 


accoutrements clashed, the sun shone 
with tropical radiance, lighting up 
garments and jewels worn by various 
people who thronged in the streets, for 
the East and the West had gathered 
there and mingled in all its splendour ; 
but when the display was over, and the 
multitude had departed, and the evenings 
were still once more, there was time for 
thought. The scent of the Persian roses 
and double jasmine came up from the 
gardens and filled the air with sweetness 


A RELIGIOUS FESTIVAL 


once had been the battle plains, and see 
the distant forest that Nature had 
adorned in such perfection which had 


been so vividly described to me. 
* ** * * * 


It was in the year of the great Durbar 
when the West turned its face to Delhi 
to do homage at the Coronation of the 
Emperor-King, and the golden dust rose 
in clouds beneath the tramping of many 
feet. Elephant bells clanged, and 


Then it was that the memory came back 
to me out of distant years of the time 
long ago, when the moon was shining on 
a mighty river where boats were laden 
with weary men, led by one who was 
himself sorely wounded ; and then the 
longing came over me again to visit the 
place where they once had been, to 
see if any trace of that day’s fight could 
be found. I did not know where the 
officer who commanded the expedition 
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and his comrades who fell that day had 
been laid to rest ; this had not come into 
the incidents I remembered. 

The low-lying shores of Rangoon were 
shrouded in mist ; out of the haze over 
the harbour palm trees gradually became 
visible, and the scent of the East was 
wafted across the water; the aromatic, 
pungent smell of sandalwood and spices. 
Every country is associated in one’s 
mind with its own peculiar odour, and 
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picturesque garments with smiling 
countenances proceed to their daily em- 
ployment. Now and then an ox-wagon 
blocks the pathway, and yellow-robed 
priests, carrying their begging bowls, 
pass along with downcast eyes. Here in 
Burma the people live face to face with 
Nature, and are directly under the 
influence of their beautiful religion which 
guides their daily life in all things. 
They know no goblins or angry spirits, 


MID-DAY HALT IN THE JUNGLE 


the scent of frangipanni and the sweet- 
ness of the flower-laden air dwells in the 
mind of those who visit Burma. 

In the distance there is a faint sound 
of Pagoda bells, but the air is so still 
that the many coloured kites which boys 
are flying over the Burmese quarter of 
the town can hardly get higher than the 
roofs of the houses. Here and there 
bright-faced laughing Burmese women, 
clad in richly coloured silk punges 
and pasohs or white muslin jackets, 
carry their goods to market; men in 


they hear only the loud murmur of the 
breeze moving the leaves and bamboos 
on the hillside, and the whispering of 
gentle sounds breathed softly through 
the forest. These are to them the spirits 
of the wind which speak of life and 
sympathy and peace. 

What a happy people they seemed to 
be! Their religion teaches them not to 
mix in wars or politics, and not to 
interfere with each other. Such precepts 
are the golden ideals of life, but are 
not always practised, especially in the 
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Northern Shan States where strife 
occurs. 

There was much to see in Rangoon ; 
the drive round the lake_-along the red 
road which glowed in the sunlight where 
green grassy mounds sloped down to 
the water’s edge. Yellow and crimson 
cannas grew in patches on the bank, 
and men and maidens lingered to watch 
the golden globe of the setting sun sink 
down behind the Shive Dagon Pagoda. 
But the weather was getting hot, and 
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virgin forest where Nature had placed 
a garden high above the reach of human 
hands, of which I had heard so much, 
would never now be realised ; nor would 
I see the teak trees covered with flowering 
creepers and lovely scentless orchids of 
mauve and yellow and white. Other 
dreams too were at an end, for I would 
never visit the plains of Donobew where 
I hoped to find traces of the fight that 
took place many years before. I had 
not mentioned my disappointment to 


A CAMP IN THE NORTHERN SHAN STATES 


soon the river steamers could no longer 
go up the Irawadi because the water was 
getting low. The news had just come in 
that the last one had stuck in a sand- 
bank, and the mosquitoes were very 
plentiful. Nowhere does this plague 
find more favourable climatic conditions 
than in Burma. The Irawadi swarms 
with them. They thrive and flourish 
in the rank luxuriant vegetation of the 
jungle. Thus circumstances were un- 
propitious, and my dream of seeing the 


anyone, though I own it was great; 
nor had I given my reasons for wishing 


to make this trip up the river. It was 
not a subject that would interest people, 
being quite a personal matter, and 
besides, it was nothing unnatural for 
travellers to wish to go up country, 
and, therefore, caused no comment ; 
but I felt that the great interest of my 
visit to Burma was gone. A day, however, 
yet remained before leaving Rangoon, 
and some friends arranged that I should 
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see the Golden Pagoda. A long winding 
stairway of slippery steps took us from 
the roadway right up to the platform on 
which it is built; the steps are steep 
and uneven, worn smooth in places by 
the passing of many feet, and difficult 
to climb. In many parts they were 
covered by dripping wax from candles 
that were placed in every corner of the 
dark ascent. The descent is even more 


slippery and perilous than mounting 


This beautiful work is covered with 
plates of thin solid gold, and the whole 
erection is covered with gold leaf enriched 
with rubies and emeralds which throb 
and burn in the sunlight. 


I was standing a little apart from 
my friends examining a wonderfully 
interesting carving, when I noticed a 
small Burmese boy about ten or twelve 
years of age, dressed in white, watching 


BURMESE PONIES BEING BROUGHT ACROSS A RIVER IN SHAN STATES 


those countless blocks of stone. On the 
platform at their summit are placed 
numerous heavily-gilt shrines and figures 
of the Lord Buddha, carved faces looking 
calmly down ; others with placid features 
sitting with folded arms and bejewelled 
with flashing gems. The plinth of the 
pagoda itself is of tiers and blocks, its 
bell-shaped body tapers to the spire, 
and on the top is a htee or umbrella. 


me very attentively. He had a few 
wax-like flowers somewhat resembling 
freesia in his hand. The earnest 
expression on his face attracted me, and 
his great brown eyes seemed to follow all 
my movements. At first he was shy, 
but after a few minutes he came forward 
and offered me a flower, keeping the 
others in his own hand. 

“ Take it, lady, take it,’’ he said, and 
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seeing me hesitate he drew nearer and 
whispered, ‘‘ Come with me, lady, come, 
and I show you what you came out for 
to see.” 

I laughed, and replied, ‘“‘ I don’t want 
to see anything.” 

“Yes,” he insisted, “‘ you want to see 
something very much, I know,” and he 
caught my sleeve. 

I glanced at my companions who were 
standing talking and laughing a little 
way off. 

“No, no,” he said, “ not them, they 
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round the enclosure. The Burmese child 
looked back every moment to see if I was 
following him, for the path was very 
narrow and the grass was tall. He 
seemed afraid I would not keep near 
him. When he came to the wall at the 
end of the enclosure he turned aside into 
the grass, pushing it apart to let me get 
through. Then, passing on some little 
way, he stopped and beckoned to me. 

“ Look, lady,’ he said, pointing to the 
ground. ‘ That is what you came out 
for to see.” 


do not understand. Come with me, and 
I will show you;” and he pulled me 
along gently after him. 

He led the way behind the great shrine 
of Buddha, and then through an 
archway. When we passed under this 
archway, we came to a wide space with 
a very narrow path in the centre which 
ran through high grass. There was a 
row of acacia trees on either side of the 
path, and their long dry pods clattered 
in the wind. A high stone wall ran 


OLD PAGODA, MINGINA, UPPER BURMA 


The Eastern sun was shining brightly 
in that Burmese enclosure ; it rested on 
a plain grey stone, where the gallant 
officer who was mortally wounded at 
Donokew, was laid to rest here under the 
shadow of the Golden Pagoda. His 
name, and the date I knew so well, were 
carved on the stone. My mind went 
back at one huge leap across the tragic 
gulf of time to the days that were, and 
in wonderment I pondered how this 
thing could be. 


ay 
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My party were waiting anxiously when 
I returned, and would hardly believe 
what I told them. They had never 
heard that an Englishman had been 
buried there. I tried to find my little 


guide, but the boy had disappeared. 
We stood a long time before the 
forgotten graves, for others were sleeping 
there who had taken part in that 
expedition in the second Burmese War. 
Lizards and beetles were chirping in 
concert ; the very air was filled with 
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softly in the damp air, bidding us good- 
night. Their sound lingers in my 
memory, for are not their silvery chimes 
heard ever ringing near the spot that I 
“came out for to see.”’ 

I give a letter to which I need add no 
comment. 

Admiralty. 

Madam,—In reply to your letter of 
the Ist instant, I have to inform you that 
according to Admiralty records Captain 
G. G. Loch, C.B., R.N., who was at the 
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Oriental sounds and living things. The 
half-moon had risen and was throwing 
lights on flitting night-birds, causing 
shadows to fall on dark trees, turning 
to filmy gauze the white chilly mist that 
lay over the rice-fields. The forest 
gloomed very black and the water at 
the head of the lake was still a shimmer- 
ing mirror when we turned homewards. 
The lights were not all out in the Dagon 
Pagoda, and the little bells were tinkling 


time in command of H.M.S. Winchester, 
was mortally wounded in action at 
Donabew on the 4th February, 1853, and 
died on board the Honourable East India 
Company’s steamer Phlegethon on the 6th 
idem. His body was buried at the Dagon 
Pagoda, Rangoon, on the 8th February. 
I am, Madam, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) C. J. NAEF, 
Deputy Accountant General to the Navy. 
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“WHAT SHALL I DO NEXT?” 


THE CALL OF, THE WILD 


(BEING THE History OF A TAME Fox) 


BY FRANCES PITT 


With illustrations jrom photographs taken by the author 


It was early in April—April 5th to be 
exact—when two tiny fox-cubs were 
brought to me. They were very small 
and young, not more than two days old 
at the most, and I gazed in dismay at 
the tiny, grey, kittenish things, for I 
knew that it would be an almost impos- 
sible task to rear them, yet there was 
something so babyish and motherless 
about them that I had not the heart to 
refuse to take them. 

They were a dark grey-brown, almost 
mouse colour, in tint, they had snub 
noses, and short tails which were already 
tipped with white; their tiny ears lay 
flat against their heads ; they were, of 
course, blind, and had no trace of teeth ; 
indeed they were just like newly-born 


kittens, and no one who had never seen: 
very young fox-cubs before would have 
imagined that they could develop into 
long-legged graceful creatures. 

I took them in my hands, cuddled 
them under my coat, and thought out 
ways and means by which I might take 
the place of the vixen ; but the whimper- 
ings of the little animals showed that so 
far they did not think much of the 
exchange. The first thing was to feed 
them. I got some warm milk and a 
fountain-pen filler, made a hole with a pin 
in the indiarubber, and tried to get them 
to suck the milk out of it. It is wonder- 
ful what strength and obstinacy there is 
in the youngest of babies — whether 
human or otherwise !—and these blind, 
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helpless mites refused most resolutely 
to suck. They would not take any milk, 
but with patience I at last overcame their 
objections. Time after time I slipped the 
indiarubber teat between the clenched, 
toothless gums ; at last one, the smaller, 
bit at it and accidentally swallowed some 
milk, after which she began to suck and 
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would wriggle out of their warm bed as. 
soon as I put my hand near them. 

But this is getting on too fast ; I must 
go back to where having got each to 
swallow a few drops of milk, I was. 
wondering how they were to be kept 
warm and comfortable. The problem 
was solved by means of a basket, a 


THE CUB, 44 DAYS OLD 


was no more trouble. But the bigger 
cub, a male, took longer to learn where 
warm milk was to be had; still he found 
out at last, and was then the greedier 
of the two. In a wonderfully short time, 
considering how tiresome they were to 
begin with, they learnt to know sounds, 
and also the smell of my fingers, and 


soft piece of flannelette, an old blanket, 
a hot-water bottle, and the hot-air cup- 
board. In the meantime my family 
made remarks and criticisms, which 
varied from my brother’s jeering advice, 
“You had better take them to bed with 
you,’”’ to my mother’s despondent fore- 
cast of ‘‘ They will not live a week, and 
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it would be far kinder to put them out 
of their misery’’; but they all took 
great pains to help me, and without their 
assistance I should not have succeeded 
in rearing “‘ Toby,’’ as I named the vixen. 
The little foxes necessitated endless 
attention. To begin with, I fed them 
every two hours, the last meal being at 
nine to half-past, and the first between 
five and five-thirty. Thinking to save 
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lamp, heat some milk, and feed them, 
when they cuddled up together against 
their hot bottle and went to sleep again. 
I got back into bed wondering whether, 
after all, rearing fox-cubs was worth the 
trouble ! 

At first they only had a few drops of 
milk at each meal, but as I lengthened 
the intervals I gave them more at a time. 
It was undiluted new milk, and appeared 


TOBY READY FOR A GAME 


time and trouble in the early hours of 
the morning, I one night carried their 
basket into my bedroom, but about two 
o'clock was roused by their whimpering. 
I turned over sleepily, saying to myself 
that the cubs had got to wait until 
daybreak, but they had no intention of 
doing so, and the whining became almost 
a shriek! Despairing of sleep, I had to 
get up, go down stairs, light the spirit- 


to suit them, for they grew fast and were 
always hungry. Even at this early age 
they were fascinating little things, there 
was something so appealing about their 
helplessness, and about the way after 
they had been fed that they would lie 
in my hands and go to sleep. When 
placed in the basket they promptly 
wriggled and crawled on to the top of 
the water-bottle, where they lay full 


length, either side by side or upon the 
top of one another. The male, who was 
called Jack, was decidedly bigger and 
more forward than Toby, though she 
was the first to open her eyes. This was 
not until the 17th, that is twelve days 
after I had them, so I should assume her 
to be fourteen days old ; however it was 
only one eye, and it was but half-open 
then. Her eyes were not properly open 
until the 22nd, when according to my 
calculation she would be nineteen days 
old. The slowness of the development 
of fox-cubs in this respect is similar to 
that of polecats, ferrets, stoats, etc. ; 
probably it has something to do with 
preventing the young ones straying out 
of the hole when their mother is away, 
and they are yet too young to run back 
at the approach of danger. 

Before Toby had reached this stage a 
sad mishap had taken place—Jack 
caught cold and died suddenly. I was 
entirely to blame. He had a trick of 
scratching at the flannel cover of the 
hot-water bottle, and it made his feet 
quite sore. I put grease, cold-cream, etc., 
upon them, but could not get them right, 
and, on considering the matter, came to 
the conclusion that the water bottle was 
unnecessary, for, I thought, cubs would 
not have any heating apparatus in an 
earth, and the vixen must be away for 
very many hours at atime; so I took 
it from them during the day. The result 
was that next morning Jack refused to 
suck, he was not hungry again in the 
afternoon, and at dawn the next day I 
found him dead. Bitterly did I blame 
myself; but it was too late, and all I 
could do was to see little Toby never 
needed something warm to lie against. 
The consequence was that she had her 
warm bottle filled several times daily 
until she was quite a fox, and had long 
ceased to need it. After this she was 
indeed a pampered pet! If I was out 


for an hour or two my mother looked 
after her, and one of us was always 
playing with or feeding her. When once 
her eyes were open she became quite 
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lively and active, and began to play, 
making little feeble pounces at our 
fingers, pretending to worry them. Her 
teeth were now appearing, and, judging 
that with their advent she would be 
ready for solid food, I offered her bits 
of meat, but she resolutely turned her 
snub nose away, until I accidentally 
placed a bit of rabbit flesh, with fur 
attached, beside her. She smelt it, and 
the minute her nose brushed the fur she 
seized it, shook it, and growled like a 
little fury. It was the first time I had 
heard her growl, but there was no 
mistake about it! I did not let her 
have much of the meat for fear of 
upsetting her, but there were no evil 
consequences, and henceforward flesh 
was a portion of her daily ration. Milk 
was still the principal part, but it was 
now taken from a baby’s bottle, the 
fountain pen filler having been abandoned 
after the first few days. I must here 
remark for the benefit of others who may 
be contemplating “ bottle-feeding” a 
young animal that I had great difficulty 
in getting a tit with the hole small 
enough. If it is too big the little animal 
gets choked, or takes the milk too fast 
and has indigestion. As it was I could 
not get one quite right, and had to resort 
to all sorts of expedients to prevent her 
from taking the contents too quickly. 
When Toby’s eyes first opened they 
were the dull grey-blue of those of a 
small kitten, and it was a long time 
before they assumed the amber hue of 
the adult fox. The tint altered at the 
same rate as her coat. At twenty-two 
days old she was just beginning to turn 
brown, especially about the face, it being 
about the same time that her nose, 
which had been flesh coloured, turned 
first grey, and then darkened to black. 
In a sketchy manner she began to acquire 
the markings of an old fox, but it still 
required a great deal of imagination to 
make a fox of this blunt-nosed roly-poly 
little creature, with her grey, woolly, 
coat and short feeble legs. She was 
nearly five weeks old before she could 
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toddle at all, but as soon as she began to 
“feel her legs,’’ as they say of babies, 
she quickly got strong upon them. At 
this stage I had to leave home for a week, 
when my mother was good enough to 
take charge of the cub, and when I 
came back I was astonished at the 
change. In the seven days she had 
altered wonderfully, and had become 
quite the little fox. The amount she 
had grown was really surprising, her 
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Toby, now six weeks old, was a dear 
little thing with the most engaging ways. 
She was full of life and spirits, and would 
play like a kitten, biting at my fingers, 
and pouncing on them, then rolling on 
her back, and kicking in the air with 
all four feet at once. She now required 
more space than the narrow limits of the 
box to which she had been transferred 
from the basket, so I turned the box 
on its side in an empty room. Here she 


TOBY OUT IN THE GARDEN (AGED 7 WEEKS AND 2 DAYS) 


cars had developed, her eyes had become 
bright and inquisitive, and her tail—it 
could not yet be called a brush—had 
become almost twice the former length. 
_She had now a pronounced white tag, 
which goes to prove that the tag is no 
indication either of age or sex. The 
most beautiful brush I have seen was 
that of a vixen, she had quite two inches 
of white at the end, and the next best 
was that of an old dog fox killed on 
the Church Stretton hills. 
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could run about and take plenty of 
exercise, and go back to her bed when 
tired. I provided a tray of sand in a 
corner of the room, and one day I found 
her burying a piece of meat in it. She 
did it beautifully, just as a dog does a 
bone. She scratched a hole, put it in, 
then pushed the soil back with her nose, 
and continued to heap it up until the 
treasure was quite out of sight. I found 
that the meat off old rabbits suited her 
better than the flesh of young ones, and 
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that she loved a bone to gnaw at. She 
would sometimes growl quite angrily over 
a leg of rabbit, and if I persisted in inter- 
fering she would carry it away and hide 
it. Though she could eat well, nothing 
would induce her to lap milk, and I still 
had to give it her from a baby’s bottle 
every four hours. She would rush to 
meet me, trying to climb up my skirt, 
and the minute I sat down she was upon 
my knees. Of course she did not know 
what fear meant, she was not even 
nervous of strangers, indeed they always 
interested her. She had to sniff their 
boots and legs, and find out all she 
could about them. She knew the 
different members of the family, and had 
a special form of greeting for my mother. 
She would run to her, smell her hand, 
then open her mouth, making a hissing 
noise, and scamper round and round 
with her ears laid back close to her head. 
This would go on for two or three 
minutes, until my mother picked her up 
and played with her. I always believed 
it to be a demonstration of delight, 
especially as she would follow my mother 
about, which in my case she would not 
do. She expected me to follow her! 

I never succeeded in instilling any 
ideas of obedience into her. She was 
not only tame, she was absolutely fear- 
fess, and knew no friends but human 
beings, but she had no idea of coming 
because she was called! I have heard 
a theory that the dog’s obedience is 
derived from the wild instinct of his 
ancestors that hunted in a pack and 
followed a pack leader. However this 
may be it is certain that the fox, which 
is a solitary animal, has no more idea 
of doing what it is told, than it has of 
flying! Not that Toby was lacking in 
in brains, for the older she grew the 
more intelligent she became. I always 
think the fox has in many ways more 
in common with the cat than the 
dog, and Toby in character rather 
resembled a kitten. She certainly was 
a spoilt pet, for we were all devoted 
to her, and wasted much time playing 
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with her. At eight weeks old she 
was like a puppy, galloping all over 
the house, and getting into every 
description of mischief. In the 
fantastic tricks she played, she was 
entirely the puppy and had nothing of 
the kitten about her. She loved to get 
into the bedrooms and pull our boots 
about. She spoilt one pair for me 
before I knew what she was doing, 
and as for boot laces, the number she 
chewed up was appalling! She simply 
loved them, which was strange, for they 
did not agree with her, and seldom failed 
to make her sick. Nevertheless she 
would eat them, and more than once, 
after Toby had visited my father’s 
dressing-room, I had to pay a visit to 
the bootmaker and lay in a stock of new 
laces so that I might replace the damaged 
ones quietly and without drawing public 
attention to her misdeeds. She was not 
always content to attack empty boots, 
but would even begin pulling at those 
on ones feet. Her favourite play-things 
were a pair of old felt bedroom slippers. 
She would rush at these, pick up one, 
and go round the room in a series of 
high bounds, shaking it all the time like 
a terrier killing a rat. She would worry 
it until tired of the game, but if I moved 
towards it she would rush at it and 
begin again. A ball kept her 
amused for an hour at a time; she | 
galloped upstairs and down with it, 
letting it fall, and then running after it, 
pouncing upon it, and pretending to kill 
it, until tired out at last she lay down, 
curled herself up, and went to sleep. 
At first she was nervous of venturing 
out of doors; she would stand on the 
doorstep sniffing the air, and if she 
heard any sound she did not know 
rushed headlong inside, perhaps up the 
stairs and away to her room. But she 
soon grew bolder. To begin with she 
ventured a few steps, sniffing at and 
investigating everything, then she 
explored the gravel drive, and when 
once she had found the lawns and the 
shrubberies, she became as anxious to 
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THE CALL OF THE WILD 


play about outside as she had previously 
been to stop indoors. 

Oh! how she romped! especially in 
an evening. She would gallop round 
and round, rush at me, spring aside, leap 


“NOW FOR A ROMP.” 


and bound in the air, and all so lightly 
and gracefully that she was a joy to 
watch. Her antics seldom failed to 
attract the wild ducks from the ponds. 
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“Quack, quack!” they would go, and 
one by one waddled up to see 
what the strange creature might be 
doing. Then Toby made rushes at them 
and scattered them in all directions, but 


TOBY AT II WEEKS OLD 


back they came as soon as they had 
recovered from their fright, for she 
exercised the greatest fascination over 
them. Not even a strange dog had so_ 
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potent an effect, and I can only say that 
if they are as interested in wild foxes 
I wonder we have any ducks left, for 
an old fox would not have had the least 
difficulty in approaching and in pouncing 
upon one before it could have taken 
wing. However, Toby only amused 
herself by running after them, and by 
doing elaborate stalks, which made me 
afraid that matters might go too far 
one day! 
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in all quarters, and so when they saw 
the fox coming they fled in the opposite 
direction. For a time there was one 
exception, an enormous black and white 
cat, who was a confirmed poacher, and 
for his sins spent the greater part of his 
time tied up hke a dog to a kennel. 
I was afraid that Spitfire might hurt 
the cub if he should meet her, when he 
was allowed out for a walk, as he was 
an exceptionally powerful cat, and a 


‘“MEDITATING MISCHIEF ”’ 


Neither the dogs nor the cats liked 
Toby. She had no respect for them, 
and took liberties with their persons 
which they could not forgive. She would 
rush up to them and bite at them. The 
pinches might be only given in play, but 
there was no doubt that the recipients 
saw no fun in it, and when a cat smacked 
back or a dog growled they got into 
trouble with me, it meant unpleasantness 


dreadful bully, but I need not have been . 
anxious. One morning I opened the 
front door to let Toby out, and caught 
a glimpse of Spitfire vanishing round the 
corner of the house. The cub saw him 
too, and regardless of my calls raced 
after him. I ran after the two, fearing 
a tragedy, and was in time to see the 
valiant Toby rush up to a rather startled 
cat—a cat accustomed ta rule not only 
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THE CALL OF THE WILD 


his own kind but the terriers as well !— 
make a “ put” at him, and as, much 
startled, he swung round, she caught 
him in the flank. Judging by the spitting 
and hissing it must have been a good 
bite. Next thing I saw was Spitfire 
flying for his life and Toby in hot pursuit. 
They vanished into a shrubbery, where 
I found the cat up a tree and the cub 
looking pleased with herself. I captured 
her and took her indoors, and then tied 
Spitfire up to his house. From that time 


she delighted to tease him. She knew 
exactly the length of his line, and would 
dance round him, or rush past just out 
of reach. She stole his food, she generally 
annoyed him, and poor Spitfire could 
only bear it, for he never got a chance 
of repaying her. 

Toby having learnt her way about the 
place was as bold out-of-doors as in, but 
she was sometimes frightened by sounds. 
She did not mind a noise, however loud, 
if she had heard it before, but anything 
new would send her, helter-skelter, to 


TOBY DEFIES THE BIG CAT 


the house. When frightened she went 
straight home, and this caused me to 
believe that she would never run away 
from us. “ This is her home, and she 
has nowhere to run away to,’ was my 
argument, but I forgot that most 
powerful of impulses, the “ Call of the 
Wild,” which will so certainly lure a 
tame creature back to its native woods. 
Before telling of the end, I must say how 
Toby grew and flourished, how her long 
thin tail filled out into a brush, how her 


woolly grey puppy coat gave way to the 
handsome fur of the adult fox, and how 
at three months old she was a beautiful 
cub. Each day she became more 
charming, more mischievous, lovable, 
and wilful. 

She would come out of her sleeping 
box, spring upon my knee, and sit down 
to be stroked and petted, gradually 
rolling over, until she lay on her back 
in my lap so that I might tickle and 
stroke her underneath. Then with many 
yawns, which showed all her strong 
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white teeth, and much stretching, she 
would reach the playful point, and 
jumping to the ground run away to 
amuse herself, or else begin to tease 
me, biting my shoes, pulling at my skirt, 
and not resting for a moment until I 
rolled her over and joined in the romp. 
One evening she worried me when I was 
trying to write a letter until I flung a 
cushion at her, when with great delight 
she pounced upon it. It yielded under 
her feet, and for quite ten minutes she 
jumped up and down on it, pouncing 
again and again upon the soft thing, 
until tired of it she rushed outside. When 
she went into the bushes, and failed to 
pay attention to my calls, I used to get 
someone to go on the further side and 
make a noise, but it had to be a different 
sound each time or the spell failed to 
work, and instead of running hastily 
home, she merely went to see what they 
were doing. 

One evening, it was July Ist, and even 
now I hardly like to write of it, she went 
out as usual into the garden for exercise, 
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played about for a little, and then I saw 
her run under some bushes. I called her 
back, but she did not come, so I went to 
see what she was doing. I could not find 
her. I hunted high and low, I looked in 
all directions, we all called and hunted 
but she had completely vanished. “‘ She 
will turn up presently,” we said, but she 
did not. From that time to this I have 
never seen her! 

For nights the doors were left open, 
rabbit meat was placed ready for her, 
and I scoured the country in all 
directions trying to find some trace of 
her; but she might have been spirited 
away, and I have no theory to account 
for her sudden disappearance save the 
“Call of the Wild.” She must have, 
on a sudden impulse, run away into the 
woods. Poor little, affectionate, fascina- 
ting, yet wilful Toby, I wonder what 
your fate was? She was a teasing, 
worrying, little imp, but I would have 
given much to have had her safely back, 
or to have known for certain that she 
was able to hunt and kill for herself. 


Tue Irish public-house, which is almost 
invariably something else as well— 
butcher, baker or draper—quite fails to 
take the place of social club as is done 
by the English village inn. There is 
never such a thing as a comfortable seat 
by the fire side, where the ploughman, 
the gardener, the carpenter, and the 
mason can discuss the happenings of 
the week over their pints of ale. Any 
man who wants a drink must take it 
standing at the counter, in close 
proximity to the carcase of a sheep in 
the butcher’s, leaning against a sack of 
bran or flour in the baker’s, or else in the 
dark and dismal recess behind the 
draper’s shop, where he is hidden from 
public view by a grove of tawdry 
costumes and cheap but brilliant hats. 

Each village has many of these licensed 
shops where drink is dispensed under the 
aforesaid uncomfortable conditions. I 
have noticed that the toper never attains 
to the desired state of inebriety by 
confining his custom to any one of these 
places. He wanders round from one to 
another, at first in quest of congenial 
conversation and company quite as 
much as for drink. How often, as a J.P., 
have I heard the following : 

“No, your worship, I was not drunk. 
All I had was won pint at Murphy’s, an’ 
a half-glass at Blakes’, an’ two bottles 
of stout at Doolan’s, etc., etc.” The 
ultimate state of helpless drunkeness 
being only reached after a round of the 
whole village. 


THE FORGE 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


In the days of my youth the black- 
smith’s shop to a great extent took the 
place of a club, especially in the winter 
evenings when the light failed by four 
o'clock or a little later. Farm horses 
came to be shod, the socks of ploughs 
were brought to be re-steeled after the 
day’s work—jobs no longer necessary 
now that the tillage farm has ceased to 
exist. 

Many an hour I have spent as a boy, 
seated on the post of honour—a block of 
wood on the hob on the opposite side to 
the bellows—while Bat Sullivan, the 
smith, recounted the news collected 
during the day, breaking off inthe middle 
of the most interesting bits to snatch a 
red hot iron out of the fire, and only 
resuming the tale when it needed re- 
heating. There were always willing 
hands to blow the bellows, and it was 
accounted a privilege to be allowed to 
strike for him when a heavy piece of 
iron needed the sledge hammer. 

Bat was a famous shoer of hunters, 
and had the monopoly of that business 
for many miles around. These horses 
were always brought to the forge early, 
so that each evening he had a fresh 
edition of society news collected from 
the gentlemen’s grooms during the day. 
Then there were the beggars, male and 
female, none of whom ever passed the 
forge without coming in “ for a hate of 
the fire and lave to roast a handful of 
praties,’ in payment for which they 
imparted all the scandal collected at 
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wakes, weddings, patterns, and funerals 
since their last visit. There was one old 
man who confined his wanderings to his 
own parish, returning to the forge every 
night, where he slept amongst the warm 
cinders on the hob. His name was Ned 
Grady, and he was supposed to have 
discovered the secret of immortality. 
Bat Sullivan said: “ ’Tis only that he 
drinks about the full of a quaft out of 
the cooling trough every mornin’ whin he 
wakes.” The said trough being filled 
with an inky, a stinking liquid, in which 
the hot irons had been dipped for a 
generation, I expressed a doubt that a 
man could take even one drink and live. 
“Show the young gintleman, Ned,”’ said 
Bat. Whereupon, Ned made a cup of 
his two very filthy hands, dipped them 
into the trough, and drank the contents, 
not once, but twice, with great gusto. 
“Whin your stomach can take that, 
an’ keep it,” said he, ‘‘ you may depind 
that no bad disase will stay inside wid it. 
‘Twill surely have the place to itself.’’ 
Ned Grady is in great request amongst 
the neighbouring farmers during the 


haymaking season. Not as a worker, for 
I doubt if he ever did a day’s work in 
his life, but as general director of the 


proceedings. He is a notable judge of 
the weather, and, no matter how brightly 
the sun may be shining, not another 
forkful of grass is turned after Ned has 
called out from his post of vantage on 
the fence top, ““ Make it up boys. Make 
it up. ‘Tis comin’!” 

I once asked him how he became such 
a weather prophet. Looking round 
cautiously to make sure that none of his 
clients were within hearing, he said, 
“T have no enchantment. *“Twould be 
no good for me tell the like of your 
Honour any other thing. ‘Tis the way 
I gets up before the sun, an’ stands up 
on the top of the hill beyond, an’ faces 
out wesht towards Kishcame or King- 
williamstown ; ’tis there all the rain is 
brewed. Whin the day is goin’ to be 
soft, you'll see the wather drippin’ off of 
the sun whin it rises out of it.” 
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“ But,” said I, “surely the. sun rises 
in the east.” } 

“ That’s the truest word your Houour 
ever spoke,” said Ned, “ but ’tis in the 
Wesht all the rain is brewed, and ’tis 
from that quarter the sun travels around 
underneath the globe. By the same 
token you'll see the steam risin’ from 
the Kishcame side whin the day is goin’ 
to be fine, ‘Tis the way the sun has all 
the wather dried up passin’ through it 
on its round. ‘Tis from an ould woman 
that lived on the top of Mushera I got 
that knowledge. I have no enchant- 
ment.”’ 

Bat, the smith, died many years ago, 
but Ned Grady is still going strong. 
Whether he still sleeps in the cinders 
since he got the old age pension, I do not 
know. If not, he cannot have washed 
his face since he changed his bed, for 
it is quite as sooty as in the old days. 
I asked him the other day whether he 
still took his morning drink out of the 
cooling trough. ‘“‘ Not since Bat’s forge 
was pulled down,” said he, “ ’Tis in a 
tub they cools the irons in the new 
forge, an’ a person couldn’t tell but 
what it might be clane wather that was 
only a few days in it that you’d be 
drinkin’. ’Twould be more wholesome 
for you take a cup of tay than that.” 

I remember one evening when I was, 
as usual, enthroned on the seat of honour 
on the hob, a cart paused for a moment 
at the door, and Kitty Fitz the blind 
beggar came in. 

bless the work,” said she. 

‘You too, Mam,” replied the company 
in chorus. 

“What way are you facing to-night, 
Kitty ?”’ asked Bat. ‘“‘ The Dromogh 
Pattern doesn’t begin till Sunday.”’ 

“°Tis there I’m facing, an’ I dunno 
will I be in time,” replied she. “ ’Tis a 
child belongin’ to Biddy Lehane, the 
tinker’s wife, I had lading me, an’ she 
tuk him away from me yesterday. May 
misfortune pour down like the rain of 
heaven on the (here followed a string 
of epithets that will not bear writing]. 
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‘Tis depindin’ on lifts I am since. Do 
you know of a donkey’s car, or the like 
of it, that might be facing that way 
to-morrow ? ”’ 

“T do not,” replied Bat. “ but God 
is good.” 


“Oh, wisha! What’ll I do at all, an’ 


Father Mac, afther tellin’ me that there’d © 


be a great rush at the blessed well this 
time, for the Missioners are after puttin’ 
a dale of heavy pinances on the people of 
Kanturk. Rounds ‘ll be up to eight- 
pince a score, an’ I not there to get the 
benefit of it.” 

Kitty was a professional performer of 
penance by proxy at the Patterns, which 
were held at the many holy wells. The 
penances invariably took the form of 
peregrinations round the well on bare 
knees, prayers being recited during the 
performance. It was—and is to this 
day—quite allowable to have one’s 
penance performed by proxy on payment 
of a fee which varied according to the 
demand. The prayers of the blind were 
generally considered the most efficacious, 
so Kitty Fitz reaped a rich harvest on 
these occasions. 

“°Twould be bether for you not to 
mind the Pattern this time, Kitty,” said 
Bat, winking at me. “ You don’t know 
the half of the pinance the Missioners 
are afther puttin’ on the people. They 
have the path around the well gravelled.”’ 

‘‘ Bether an’ bether agin,” said Kitty, 
“rounds ’ll be a shillin’ a score. ’Tisn’t 
the first time I travelled on gravel. J 

“‘ Lave us look at your knees, an’ God 
bless you,” said Pat. 

‘““Who’s that laughin’ on the hob ? ”’ 
said she, turning furiously on him. ‘‘Don’t 
desave a dark woman, or maybe ’twill 
be worse for you an’ all belongin’ to you.” 

‘“‘There’s no person there only Masther 
Tom,” replied Bat, in a most apologetic 
voice, “an ’tisn’t at you he’s laffin’, but 
at Ned Grady.” 

“Ts it before the son of a black 
Protestant that you’d be makin’ little of 
meself and the blessed well? ‘Tis well 
for you, Bat Sullivan, that you never 
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grudged a hate of the fire or a night’s 
shelter to me, or the like of me, or I’d 
put that on you that’d weigh heavier on 
your sowl than th’ anvil you're strikin’ 
this minute.” 

“ That’s quare talk you have, Kitty,” 
an’ we so great wid one another, ever an 
always,’ whined Bat. “T’ll send you 
every step of the way to the well in the 
donkey’s car if you'll give a few rounds 
for me.” 

“T'll do more than that for you, and 
for Masther Tom too, although I know 
well ’tis a sin to pray for a Protestant.”’ 

“Take her into the house, Ned,” 
continued Bat, “maybe herself might 
have a sup of tay in the pot.” 

Kitty having been led away, Bat 
heaved a sigh of relief, and said, ‘‘ Thanks 
be to God, she’s gone. She mightn’t 
have the power to put a curse on a 
person at all, but ‘tis bether to be on 
the safe side of the like of her.” 

“T’d be sorry to be wastin’ tay on 
her,”’ said Bill Power, the ferreter, who 
was drying a bundle of nets in the 
chimney. “‘ Likely enough she has a bag 
of money this minute under her 
petticoats. I dunno is she dark at all. 
’Tisn’t long since I seen her travellin’ 
in the middle of the road, an’ no person 
ladin’ her.” 

“ There’s great difference between the 
like of her that was born dark an’ won 
that would go blind. She never saw 
anything in this woruld, so ’tis likely 
enough that she sees things in a woruld 
that the likes of us knows nothin’ about,” 
replied Bat. “‘ There might be them 
lading her that you couldn’t see.” 

“Why couldn’t she find her way to 
the Pattern so?”’ scoffed Bill. ‘‘ Maybe 
she’s like meself, too lazy to walk.” 

“ Begob, we'd all be lazy,” replied 
Bat, ‘“‘ if we knew where to put our hand 
on the crock of gold that you have 
buried.” 

Bill Power was a tall old man, dressed 
in a white flannel waistcoat, a grey 
freize coat, worn with its sleeves knotted 
across his chest, knee breeches, and blue 
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*nitted stockings. Many years before 
this, while following his trade of rabbiter, 
he chanced to dig up an ancient gold 
ornament in a rath where he happened 
to be ferreting. Thinking that he had 
discovered the hidden treasure of which 
all Irish peasants dream, he dug on— 
always by night—until he had explored 
the entire rath. Not until then did 
he try to dispose of the one precious 
bracelet. He took it to the bank, and 
through the manager succeeded in selling 
it to a collector for the—to him— 
enormous price of twenty pounds. 

There was an instant rush of the 
entire neighbourhood to the rath, only 
to be contronted by Bill’s excavations. 
From that memorable day, for many a 
year, the chief subject of dispute round 
the forge fire was as to the number and 
size of the crocks of gold that Bill had 
hidden away. The fact that he died in 
the workhouse, after an old age of 
extreme poverty, does not prevent the 
schoolboys of to-day from undertaking 
frequent and laborious treasure hunts 
round the ruins of his mud cabin. 

The seat which ranked next in import- 
ance to my block on the hob was the 
bench to which the vice—or as Bat 
called it “‘ voice ’’—was fixed. This was 
usually occupied by Peter Neligan, an 
ex-schoolmaster, who eked out a pre- 
carious existence by writing letters, both 
love and threatening—the latter for 
choice—for the entire country side. It 
was his proud boast that he could “‘write 
any kind of a hand you'd like.” The 
proposal of marriage written in a bold, 
manly scrawl, being answered in a flowing 
Italian style of the most ladylike descrip- 
tion ; while the threatening letter, with 
its accompanying death’s head and cross 
bones, was printed in a truculent manner 
warranted to cow the most overbearing 
landlord. 

Peter was a cadaverous man of sixty, 
whose red nose and scorbutic face plainly 
told the tale of his fall from the high 
estate of National Schoolmaster. He 
was dressed in ‘a suit of shiney—not to 
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say greasy—black broad-cloth, evidently 
the cast-off of some charitable Priest, 
and wore a very tall and almost napless 
beaver hat of a past generation. As he 
habitually spoke in a loud and most 
dictatorial manner, and preferred words 
of four syllables to those of only three, 
he was naturally very much respected 
and looked up to by the entire circle, 
including Bat himself, who once said 
that ‘if Mr. Neligan was in the right 
humour he could hould talkin’ to you 
for an’ hour at won stretch widout 
sayin’ a single word that you’d rightly 
know the manin’ of.’’ Seated on the 
bench with a soiled copy of the Cork 
Daily Herald across his knees, he 
preached rebellion to an admiring 


audience, who punctuated his most un- 


intelligible sentences with such remarks 
as “ True for you, sir.”’ “‘ I wouldn’t at 
all doubt you, Mr. Neligan.”” An inch 
of tallow candle stuck to the wall by its 
own grease gave an uncertain light to the 
reader, the attentive faces of his audience 
being only occasionally lit up by the 
fitful puffing of the bellows. 

Alas, poor Peter! Threatening letters, 
like curses, have an uncomfortable habit 
of coming home to roost. One of his 
most artistic efforts in this line was traced 
to its talented author. Result, penal 
servitude. 

In Peter’s absence the bench was often 
occupied by Paddy Daly, a very old man 
who had spent the greater part of his 
long life night-herding cows. Although 
well over eighty, he still described him- 
self as “‘ Servant boy to John Cronin,” 
whose grandfather he had served in the 
same capacity. I never quite understood 
why a _night-herder was considered 
necessary on this particular farm, unless 
it may have been to protect the cows 
from the ghosts and fairies who formed 
the chief subject of old Paddy’s con- 
versation whenever you could induce 
him to talk at all. 

I am quite sure that he firmly believed 
all the wonderful tales he told, and they 
certainly never varied in the telling. 
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One superstition which is very generally 
believed by the peasants in the South of 
Ireland is that the ghosts of departed 
hurlers return to the scene of their 
hardest-fought games on certain nights 
in summer time, and fight their battles 
over again. Paddy Daly always main- 
tained that he was present at one of 
these ghostly games. The story always 
had the greatest success with the circle 
at the forge, and was told as nearly as 
I can remember in the following words : 

“You know where the spring well is 
under the whitethorn tree, in the level 
field below, near the cross. ’Tis there I 
see an’ hard things that no other livin’ 
man ever hard or saw. ‘Tis well known 
that that same level field was a great 
place for hurling in th’ould ancient times, 
an’ many a won besides me hard the 
goalers shoutin’ an’ cheerin’ whin they’d 
be goin’ back to whatever place they kem 
from, whin the first cock would crow in 
the mornin’, but no person but me ever 
saw the game pled, an’ indeed ’twas the 
quare game. Thanks be to God, I 
never saw the shape nor form of the 
goalers wid th’ enchantment they had 
put on me; if I did ’tis most likely the 
sight would lave me two eyes for ever- 
more. The level field was the very same 
in them days as it is to-day, full of weeds 
from won ind to th’other. Bouchilawn 
Bhui (yellow rag weed) on the wesht side 
an’ feocathauns (thistles) on th’ east. 
‘Twas the finest night I saw before or 
since. The moon was as big as a cart 
wheel, an’ shinin’ in a way that you 
could see the spots on the cows right 
across the field. The corncrakes had me 
bothered wid their crakin’ so that I 
couldn’t fall asleep whin I stretched 
meself down by the spring well under the 
whitethorn tree. ‘Tis them I have to 
thank for what I saw. I wasn’t very 
long there till the crakin’ stopped all of 
a sudden, an’ thin I heard the noise an’ 
shoutin’ of two crowds comin’ from a 
long distance away, won from the wesht 
an’ another from th’ east. The noise 
kem closer an’ closer till at last ’twas in 


the field wid me. The first thing I saw 
was that all the cows were travellin’ 
towards the gate like people would be 
drivin’ ’em in a hurry. When I looked 
to see who was doin’ it, I saw that every 
weed in the field was ayther runnin’ or 
walkin’ after em. The quarest thing of 
all is that it seemed quite natural to me, 
an’ I wasn’t a bit troubled about the 
cows. The weeds druv ’em out on the 
road, an’ closed the gate after ’em. ’Tis 
thin the fun began. The bouchilawns 
tuk the wesht side of the field, an’ the 
feocathauns tuk th’ east. Them that 
wasn’t playin’ stood up on the ditch to 
see the game. The bouchilawns was the 
best min from the very start. The 
feocathauns goal must have been some 
place near the whitethorn tree, for the 
hottest part of the game was near me all 
the time, an’ I got two of ’em in the well 
the next mornin’. The cratures got a 
crool batin’, so much so that there was’nt 
a word out of ’em, an’ they goin’ home, 
but you could hear the shoutin’ of the 
bouchilawns comin’ from miles away 
towards the wesht after they left the 
field. The cows was put back when the 
game was over, but they were very much 
short in their milk next mornin’, and ’tis 
no wonder they would afther what 
happened to ’em. From that night on, 
the feocathauns comminced to fade out 
of the level field, an’ ’tis as yalla as a 
guinea to-day wid bauchilawns, for John 
Cronin never cut won of ’em since the 
day I toult him the story.” 

“What kind of a ball had they, 
Paddy ?’’ inquired Jimmy Shea, the 
knife and boot boy from the great 
house. 

‘No person ever axed me that before,” 
replied Paddy, ‘“‘ an’ only that I have the 
night herdin’ given up I wouldn’t tell it 
to anybody but the Priest. There was as 
natural a sound kem from it as any ball 
you ever heard struck, an’ for a long 
time I thought ‘twas nothin’ but the 
great strength that was in the bouchi- 
lawns that med it travel so lively ; but 
towards th’ end of the game it hit the 
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ground right alongside of me, an’ ’twas 
thin I saw that the minute it stopped 
rowlin’, four legs grew out of it, an’ it 
comminced to run_ towards the 
feocathauns goal like a greyhound. 
God help us, ’tis hard to contind agin’ 
divilmint, an’ ‘twas surely divilment 
that bate the poor feocathauns that 
night. I often thought since that if 
they got fair play they’d put the bouchi- 
lawns out of the level field, for surely the 
thorns that’s on ’em should be a help to 

“T dunno could the bouchilawns do 
anything to me if I was to screech out, 
‘ Who put legs under the ball ? ’ whin I’m 
goin’ home by the level field, by-an- 
bye?” said Jimmy. 

“It might be bether for you not to 
mind ’em,” said Bat, ‘‘ they might make 
a ball of yourself, an’ hould puckin’ you 
till mornin’. Tell the young gintleman 
about the musharoons, Paddy. I 
always thought it the greatest mericle 
you ever saw.” 

“°Tis a thing I don’t like to be talkin’ 
about,” replied Paddy. ‘‘ Them that 
was in it was a different class to the 
hurlers, an’ ‘tisn’t very suitable to be 
mintionin’ the like of ‘em afther dark. 
’Twas the middle of the day, wid the 
sun shinin’, whin I toult it to you.” 

‘They'd never do any injury to the 
like of you that’s nearly as ould as them- 
selves, an’ keepin’ company wid ’em all 
your life,’’ said Bat. ‘“‘ You never cut 
as much as would fince a gap out of won 
of their thorn bushes that do be growin’ 
out in the middle of the fields.”’ 

“T did not,” replied Paddy, “ nor 
wouldn’t if I had to go a mile to get 
a bush to fince the cows out of the pratie 
garden.” 

“What are you in dread of so? ”’ said 
Bat. “Aren’t you sleepin’ in your bed 
these times, an’ havin’t you the blessed 
palm over it?”’ 

“True for you,”’ replied Paddy. “‘ Lend 
me a few draws out of your pipe, an’ I'll 
tell it to you.” 

Bat’s short, black pipe having changed 
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mouths, Paddy settled himself more 
comfortably on the bench, and began : 

“John Cronin’s grandmother kim 
from Bandon, where there’s a dale of 
Protestants, an’, indeed, I often thought 
she wasn’t much bether than won herself. 
She thought as little of the first of May 
as any other day in the year, although 
bether people than her toult her to mind 
herself, an’ not to begrudge the pan of 
milk an’ the. lump of buther that should 
always be put out that night for them 
that could help themselves to it, an’ no 
thanks to her, if they were put to it. 
No! The divil a sup would she give to 
em, an’ whin poor John put the pan of 
milk out in spite of her, she called the 
sow to it. ‘Twas the dear milk to her, 
for the same sow had the full of a basket 
of dead bonhams that night. There was 
twinty cows there at that time, an’ won 
of ’em was a black Kerry heifer that was 
so wild an’ cross that two spancils 
couldn’t keep her from puttin’ her leg 
in the bucket, onless a man had her cot 
by the nose. The rest of the cows was 
quiet, an’ would lave a person milk ’em 
in th’ open field. 

“Mike Doolan’s mother-in-law was 
dead, an’ they were wakin’ her that same 
night. It couldn’t be expected that Mike 
would be cryin’ afther her, for they 
never agreed wid won another; so all 
the neighbours were prepared to spind a 
sociable night over her, an’ I was sorry 
meself that the cows kep me away from 
it. ‘Twas a fine, warm night, so I sat 
down by the ditch of the road thinkin’ 
that maybe some person might be passin’ 
that would tell me how they were 
carryin’ on at the wake. I wasn’t very 
long there before a kind of a drowsy 
spell kem over me, an’ I was nearly 
asleep whin I hard a woman’s voice 
callin’ me ‘ Paddy,’ sez she, ‘ Paddy 
Daly you're wanted above at Doolans.’ 
I lepped up an wint out on to the road. 
The divil a sowl was there. I thought 
I was dramin, so I turned back towards 
the field agin ; but, just as I was puttin’ 
me leg over the fince, here comes the 
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voice—from farther up the road. It 
sounded cross to me this time, ‘If you 
don’t come up,’ sez she, ‘ twill be worse 
for you!’ 

“To make a long story short, I wint 
to the wake, an’ sted there till mornin’, 
but I could never make out that anybody 
there called me, an’, indeed, there was no 
great welcome for me whin I kem, for 
‘the most of the drink was gone. The 
day was just breakin’ whin I got back to 
the cows, an’ ’tis there I saw a sight 
that med the hair rise on me. Nineteen 
of the cows were standin’ near the gate 
where they were in the habit of bein’ 
milked. They weren't able to stir even 
as much as their tails, an’ alongside of 
every won of ‘em, just where a person 
would put the milkin’stool, there was a 
musharoon growin’ that was nearly as 
big as a plate. A piece away from the 


rest of the cows there was another 
musharoon, an’ it all broke to pieces. 

- There was no sign of the black heifer. 
I was just in the act of goin’ to search 
for her whin I hard the cock crow. 
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“ The nineteen cows hard him as well 
as I did, an’ the minute they did they 
riz their tails over their backs an’ 
comminced to run about the field the 
same as if the bee was afther strikin’ ’em. 
’Twas nearly dinner-time before I found 
the black heifer, lyin’ down in the middle 
of Morrissy’s meadow—there was law 
about that afther—an’ what milk she 
had was all that wint into the dairy 
that day, for the nineteen cows were 
milked as dry as powder by the good 
people. I could never clear meself wid 
Mrs. Cronin, only for the nineteen 
mushuroons that were left growin’ on 
the milkin’ ground. She’d surely say 
‘twas the people comin’ home from the 
wake that milked the cows. Wasn’t it a 
divil of a heifer that was able to kick 
the stool from under a fairy, and keep 
her milk in spite of em? From that day 
to this, ’tisn’t a saucer of milk that do be 
put outside John Cronin’s dairy on May 
night, but the full of the biggest pan 
they have. Signs on, the fairies never 
milked the cows since.” 
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STREET SCENE, VLADIKAVKAZ 


OVER THE CAUCASUS 


BY S. KIRKLAND 


THERE are moments in our lives which 
seem to stand out in almost undue 
prominence, unconnected with any crisis 
or turning point, but all the same they 


are unforgetable. Just such a moment 
occurred when we flung back the shutters 
and gazed out of the window of our room 
in the hotel at Vladikavkaz. We had 
spent a long winter in St. Petersburg 
(as it was then). Months and months 
had rolled by and there had been nothing 
to see but snow. Snow in the streets, 
snow in the suburbs, snow in the country 
and on the frozen lakes and rivers. Then 
we had travelled to Moscow and arrived 
there just as the thaw began, and after 
a week of indescribable slush we had 
taken train for the south and journeyed 
away with each day bringing only a new 
variation of snow, sleet, or mud. At 
last, in the very early hours of the 


morning, we had been dragged from 
comfortable slumber and deposited on 
the platform of a little station near the 
foot of the Caucasian mountains. Here 
we had stumbled along behind our 
luggage, hardly able to distinguish it 
in the dense fog, and too sleepy to 
remember any Russian words of practical 
use. Then we were hoisted into a carriage 
and drove away through mysterious 
streets to the hotel. 

A sleepy porter consigned us to a more 
sleepy waiter and sent us off on a tour . 
of exploration, seeking for rooms which, 
though ordered, had been neither pre- 
pared or retained. The waiter led the 
way striking matches from time to time, 
now and then opening a door and 
showing us, by the flickering match 
light, one gaunt unattractive-looking 
cavern after another. 
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Worn out with fatigue we sank down 
in a colossal chamber and refused to go 
any further. It was a wonderful room 
and filled with furniture which must 
have represented every period from the 
flood to the present day. The beds 
proved as mountainous as the country 
itself, but we were too tired to heed. 
Then came the morning when we opened 
the shutter and a sweet, balmy spring 
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fell to the practical levels of an excellent 
breakfast of coffee, bread and butter, 
the first being served in tumblers, which 
seemed rather to detract from its flavour 
until it became such a habit that one 
never noticed it. Then we emerged into 
the street. It was crowded with 
picturesque women in very _bright- 
coloured garbs and gay handkerchiefs, 
men in Cossack dress and long cloaks, 
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air streamed in at the window followed 
by a glorious ray of brilliant sunshine, 
and just outside were green trees and 
green grass with a distant background of 
snow-topped mountain monarchs, smiling 
and glistening in the genial sunlight. 
How gracious and how wonderful was 
the first sight of those green trees after 
the months and months of snow ! 

But from these romantic heights we 


for the air was sharp though the sun 
was bright. There were ladies attired 
in the latest Paris fashions, and smart 
Russian officers in various uniforms. 
Here and there a quaint figure in a 
tattered sheepskin shambled along, or a 
dirty beggar piteously demanded alms 
of the passers by. The vehicular part of 
the entertainment was hardly in keeping, 
for most of the carriages were in the last 
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stages of delapidation, and indeed it was 
wonderful that they remained together at 
all. The jewellery shops were attractive, 
and there was some beautiful silver work 
—a speciality of the Caucasus. 

The people were tall and slim, well 
made, with handsome features and a 
rather sad and disdainful expression of 
countenance. There was a great savour 
of the East everywhere, for there was 
no hurry and nothing mattered. 
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knowledge of the language did not extend 
to a suggestion that we should postpone 
our journey, and no one seemed to think 
the weather mattered. Therefore very 
early in the day we drove to the diligence 
office and alighted in torrents of rain in 
a stable court opposite the vehicle. I 
have come across somewhat similar 
equipages in museums, but never before 
or since have I seen one in use. It was 
enormously bulky and looked as if it 
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But our stay here was only a means 


to an end, and after enquiries we found - 


that the diligence to Tiflis started next 
morning. An individual was found who 
could talk a “ foreign tongue,” and he 
was sent for, to help us with our 
arrangements. The “tongue” proved 
to be German, but he knew even less of 
it than we did of Russian; however, 
between us we managed to make quite 
satisfactory arrangements. 

But oh, what a morning it was! Our 


had begun life, centuries ago, as a coach, 
and then been added to by each succeed- 
ing generation. The driver sat on a 
high seat in front, the second-class 
passengers perched on a higher seat 
behind him, while higher still was the 
roof on which was piled all the baggage 
carefully covered over with a 
mackintosh sheet. The first-class was 
in the body of the vehicle; it 
resembled a very roomy brougham, 
and adhering to it outside at the back 
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was an unprotected seat which consti- 
tuted the third class. 

We preferred to travel second as the 

view could be better seen from it, and 
nothing was visible from the interior. 
_ Accordingly six tall wooden steps were 
fetched and we ascended. A huge hood 
was firmly fastened so as to protect us 
from the rain; and a mackintosh rug 
was hooked over us in front. 

A timid little Russian officer climbed 
up beside us, but he retreated at an 
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whenever we passed anything or arrived 
anywhere. 

Four horses were tied on and we 
started. The rain abated by the time 
we got to the first stage, and the road 
was very picturesque, for a wild torrent 
rushed and scrambled over its rocky bed, 
while the mountains rose grim and stern 
on every side of the valley. 

Three more horses were attached in 
front after our first stop. One of these 
was ridden by a ragged boy, and the 
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early stage as the terrors of the road 
were too much for him, and inside they 
could only be felt not seen. 

A very friendly man in a dirty blue 
uniform got up beside the driver and a 
tattered beggar scrambled into the third 
class. The conductor was a very fine 
man, dressed in a grey Cossack dress 
and a black cloak. He seemed in- 
ordinately proud of a horn which hung 
round him, and which he blew loudly 


driver and conductor spent much energy 
in bawling directions to him to which he 
merely bawled back remonstrances in 
return. The road was very bad in some 
places, being soft with the rain, and 
much mending was going on of a very 
crude and elementary kind. Beyond 
Lars we began to climb up the famous 
Dariel gorge. There were enormous 
rocks on either side, a brawling torrent 
in the middle, and higher up the snow 
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mountains began to appear. We thought 
our first glimpse of Kazbec was very 


wonderful when it showed itself as a_ 


sharp peak looking down disdainfully on 
all around, but presently we climbed 
a really appalling hill and descended 
slightly on the other side, then coming 
suddenly on a full panorama of snow 
mountains. There they were, huge 


masses of spotless white, and not a dark 
fleck to mar the snowy purity. The sun 
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various viands, therefore when a long 
manuscript was thrust in front of us 
all we could do was to point to a name 
at the beginning, one in the middle and 
one at the end and trust that they might 
prove a soup, meat, and pudding. Some- 
times it was so, but occasionally we had 
very funny food. However this day we 
were lucky, and acute pangs of hunger 
were thoroughly appeased by beetroot 
soup, veal cutlets, and various addenda. 


HOUSE IN TIFLIS 


had come out and there was a cloudless 
blue sky. 

Wooden steps were brought out at 
Kazbec village, and we descended from 
our perch. This was only possible at 
certain stages, for no ladder was carried 
on the diligence. We had an excellent 
lunch here. Our meals were rather 
haphazard, for in Petrograd the 
menu was always written in both French 
and Russian, and we foolishly omitted 
to learn the Russian names for the 


Soon after we had resumed our journey 
it began to snow and we seemed to be 
going into the very heart of the snow 
mountains. We passed a snow plough 
drawn by fourteen oxen, and then found 
the snow piled high over our heads on 
either side of the road. 

Still we went on and on, up and up, 
winding through the Krestovaia Gora. 
The moon came out and red _ stars 
perforated the inky black-blue sky. The 
silence was unbroken, and we seemed 
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alone with nature and the mountains so 
perfect was the solitude. It was more 
like a dream than a reality. But at 
last we reached the top of the pass’ 
and suddenly the spell seemed broken 
and we descended to a village where the 
night was to be spent. 

The inn was primitive but warm and 
comfortable and the food was excellent. 
Supper was a replica of lunch with the 
addition of some wine. We had been. 
on the road some fifteen hours, had 
experienced every grade of climate, and 
we were stiff and tired and worn; but 
we had the sensation that we had seen 
some of the most gorgeous things in the 
world of nature. 

Next morning we were aroused at 
5a.m. It was snowing hard and very 
cloudy ; but there was no pausing by 
the way, so after some excellent coffee 
and rusks we climbed obediently to our 
lofty perch and soon afterwards the 
diligence got under weigh. What a 
scene of desolation! Driving snow and 


howling wind with now and then a 
glimpse of a snow hill or a little habitation 


visible through the snowy mist. 

We descended the steepest hills with 
no brakes and at a furious pace, generally 
with the reins hanging loosely on the 
horses’ necks. When the horses and 
driver were good it was not so alarming, 
but for some stages we had most 
miserable animals and a driver who we 
suspected had dined too well, for he 
galloped up hill and down dale with 
out a pause, and when the conductor 
remonstrated got angry and galloped 
harder than ever. 

However, by the time we _ reached 
Anamur it was quite fine. This was a 
pretty place with an old castle towering 
above it. We got seven horses here and 
went on through a more prosperous-look- 
ing country with little farms dotted about. 

The conductor stopped the diligence 
and put down the hood, whereon the 
Russian officer poked his head out of 
the interior and enquired anxiously what 
was wrong. The front horses began to 
kick, and though nobody seemed to 
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mind there was a short period of con- 
fusion. However, equilibrium was soon 
restored and we continued our way. 
The banks on either side of the road 
were lined with cowslips and primroses 
and the fields were often ploughed. 

The view was lovely. Brown hills and 
blue mountains with snow peaks rising 
above them while the foreground was a 
garden of wild flowers, and the grass 
had the peculiar greeny-brown tint of 
spring. Herds of sheep, goats, and pigs 
were visible, and here and there a man 
could be seen herding a flock of turkeys. 
There were many ruins of ancient castles, 
for the inhabitants of the Caucasus have 
ever been a fighting race. Some of these 
were very picturesque and must have 
been great strongholds in old days. 

At last we descended a very steep hill 
and Tiflis lay before us. The air was 
deliciously mild and balmy, the town 
very pretty, surrounded by volcanic- 
looking hills curiously scarred and 
scratched. At the diligence office we 
climbed down for the last time, and we 
and our baggage were transferred to a 
little Victoria and driven off to the hotel. 
With a pang of regret we took a last 
look at the wonderful old diligence which 
had brought us so faithfully over the 
Caucasian mountains. It was a relic of 
the past, and it has ceased to be. 
Life nowadays requires that everything 
should be sacrificed to speed. 

And now the grand old mountains are 
once more echoing to the sound of war, 
and the hardy mountain race has girded 
on its sword to fight for the conqueror 
who it despised and hated, but whose 
yoke it could not shake off. “Oh, no, 
I am not a Russian!” was always the 
horrified answer to the _ traveller’s 
innocent query. 

There were faults and misunderstand- 
ings on all sides, but it may reasonably 
be hoped that the unity of purpose 
engendered by the presence of a great 
and mutual danger may bring about a 
perfect and lasting unity among the 
divers peoples of Russia, when the girdle 
of peace shall once more encircle the earth. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE 


BY N. K. ROBERTSON 


For the third time, Tom Weston 
looked at himself in the flyblown mirror, 
framed in spotted bamboo, that crowned 
the fireplace in the lodging-house sitting- 


room. And, again for the third time, he - 


groaned. 
“ Confound it ! 
hall comedian.”’ 
It was ten o'clock on Sunday morning, 
and the Reverend Thomas Weston, 
Rector of Ballyshane, had a black eye. 
Black is a conventional description—it 
was opalescent, blotched with purple, 
and the eye blinked miserably behind 
a bulging cheek. He was interrupted 
by his landlady’s voice, subdued and 
slightly aggrieved, in the sing - song 
intonation of County Cork. 
“ Would you mind, Mr. Weston, if I 
clear the table ? The girl is at mass.” 
“By all means, Miss Stanley,’ he 
replied, for he always pretended to 
believe the genteel farce that the “ girl ”’ 
did all the work. ‘“‘Is—is there any 
message from Mr. Lascelles? He is 
telephoning to Cork from the Mess. I 
want a substitute to take the service.” 
“There is not,” she answered tartly. 
Generally Miss Stanley was mildly 
depressing. She reminded Weston of 
fallen leaves on a rainy day. But now 
she was flustered and remonstrant, and 
the leaves rose and swirled, tossed into 
animation by a passing gust of wind. 
“Tf they cannot spare anyone else ”’ 


I look like a music- 


continued Weston, with dignity, “I 
shall, of course, take the service myself.” 

“It would be the Lord’s vengeance, 
then, Mr. Weston. It is not His Will 
that His ministers should whip the 
hounds.”’ 

“Don’t discuss a thing you know 
nothing about,” said the young man 
sharply. 

Miss Stanley’s father had been an 
organist, and his daughter—as one born 
behind the scenes—blazed up in resent- 
ment. 

“ Then the parish have had enough to. 
put up with already, without having you 
go gallivanting right and left among the 
layity. You’d think it was in the Army 
you still were, instead of being an 
example to the congregation.” 

“Come, Miss Stanley, you can’t accuse 
me of neglecting my work.” 

‘““ What about the Confirmation Class?” 
she retorted. “ Fifteen candidates turned 
away from the door last night, and you 
inside with stoups of water on your face. 
We had Canon Barry here these twenty 
years and he wouldn’t touch so much as 
a ball of croquet.” 

“That will do, thank you,” said 
Weston. Miss Stanley finished her duty 
in injured silence. 

Tom Weston’s black eye was the last 
of a series of minor misfortunes since he 
had been appointed to the living six 
months before. His selection for this 
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particular parish was natural, for 
recently the old Depot Barracks at 
Ballyshane had been occupied by some 
batteries of Artillery, and the Parish 
Church was to be used by the Garrison. 
Weston had been in the Service before 
taking Orders and was admirably quali- 
fied for the additional duties of Military 
Chaplain. Essentially a manly little 
fellow, and a capital all-round sportsman, 
he was equally popular with officers and 
men. Unhappily, this side of his work 
actually prejudiced his influence in the 
parish, which regarded the military atten- 
dance in church as a godless invasion. 

The parish. was a peculiar one, con- 
sisting almost entirely of the dependents 
of the local “ grande dame ’’—old Mrs. 
Sullivan. The gates of Ballyshane Castle 
opened on a square, surrounded by neat 
little houses, maintained by the Sullivan 
Bequest for Aged and Reduced Gentle- 
women. Mrs. Suljivan was a personality 
and her power omnipotent at Ballyshane ; 
and her decrees was in all social and 
religious matters final. Protestant in its 
narrow and militant sense, Mrs. Sullivan 
believed she had a divine right to get her 
religion in the form for which she paid 
for it—and she paid remarkably well. 
She had bullied and bribed the last 
incumbent, a placid scholar, and the 
hideous window presented to the church 
testified to the loving appreciation in 
which she and the parish had held him. 

And now everything was changed 
beyond bearing. The new Rector cur- 
tailed and regulated the services to the 
requirements of the Garrison, aggrava- 
ting the offence by wearing his own 
medals in church and observing the 
Kalendar Saints—beings for whom Mrs. 
Sullivan had an unreasoning and vicious 
dislike. In addition, Mr. Weston was 
incorrigibly energetic ; but especially did 
he outrage her sense of decorous con- 
ventionality by playing games and riding 
to hounds. 

“Hunters indeed!’ she exclaimed, 
referring to his one cob ; ‘‘ Such grandeur 
to set him-up !”’ 
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Their first passage of arms had 
occurred when the Rector was bold 
enough to ask why her row of servant 
girls had given up attending church. 

“He got back the straight answer,’” 
she recounted later. “‘ Young man,’ I 
said, ‘ Do you want me to have the whole 
pack with their eyes crossed in their 
heads from staring at the uniforms ? 
Sunday or week day, the first one I see 
with her nose outside the gates, packs 
her box that evening !’”’ 

Coincident with this decree notices, 
with fearful threats against trespassers, 
appeared round the desmesne walls ; 
and Saul Potter, the Yorkshire steward, 
watched for intruders with threatening 
vigilance. 

Meanwhile Miss Stanley was rattling 
the breakfast things, while Weston 
fidgetted with the letters and notices 
perched on the overmantel. He picked 
up a Hunt card ; “ To finish the Season ” 
was written at the foot, and he read the 
fixtures and flushed. Then he tore the 
card in two and threw it into the fire. 
The tension was relieved by a bang at 
the wicket gate, and Lascelles, the young 
gunner, hurried in. 

“No luck, old fellow; there’s not a 
spare curate nor a lay reader in the 
whole city of Cork.” 

Miss Stanley removed her tray and 
gently closed the door behind her. 

“Serves me right; I promised the 
Bishop I would never hunt later in the 
week than Thursday—and now look at 
me!” 

“Itis bad luck! But honestly,if you 
hadn’t taken my place and helped little 
Watson to whip in, he’d be sitting out- 
side the covert now,.coaxing them out 
with Spratts’ biscuits.” 

The Gunners at Ballyshane hunted the 
hounds themselves, and Weston’s acci- 
dent had occurred while acting as whip 
on the last day of the season. Lascelles. 
offered him what consolation he could 
and hurried off to church parade. 

Morning Service wasat eleven—another 
grievance to the civilian congregation 
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accustomed to Morning Prayer at twelve. 
The troops occupied one side of the aisle. 
Grim and erect, in the square box in line 
with the officers’ pew, sat old Mrs. 
Sullivan. Behind her were the Aged 
and Reduced Gentlewomen, the inevi- 
table batch of fidgetty school children, 
and the employés on the Castle estate. 
Among the latter Mr. Saul Potter was 
conspicuous, flanked in prim piety by 
his twin daughters — candidates for 
Thursday Confirmation. 

The Rector’s entrance was received 
with titters from the school children ; 
there were fluttered glass - rubbings 
among the Reduced Gentlewomen, and 
good-humoured coughs from the recruits 
at the back of the church. The one 
person who seemed quite unconcerned 
by the Rector’s appearance, as she bent 
her head humbly over a large Bible, was 
old Mrs. Sullivan. And this the Rector 
translated as a very bad sign. 

Lascelles had once described Weston’s 
sermons as being the perfect length by 
which to boil an egg; and to-day 
certainly the egg was not likely to be 


hard. As he stood in the pulpit, the sun 
shone through the window of Canon 
Barry’s hallowed memory, accentuating 
his disfigurement by its jaundiced glow. 

Although most generous over large 
sums, it was a virtue with Mrs. Sullivan 
only to contribute threepence to the 


offertory. To-day, as a young corporal 
opened the door of the box, the old lady 
was following the hymn intently, and 
although he pushed the plate between the 
book and her nose, she did not touch the 
silver piece lying on the ledge before her. 

This was her only protest. 

Two days later the Rector heard from 
his Bishop, explaining that he had been 
ill, but that his old friend the Bishop of 
the Dorian Islands would take Thursday’s 
Confirmation for him, and would lunch 
with Weston before the service. ‘‘ The 
Bishop,” the letter continued, “ will call 
on Mrs. Sullivan after the ceremony. 
She is his distant cousin and a generous 
benefactor to his Mission. How is your 
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eye? I understand the inflammation 
was severe.” 

And Weston decided that it was per- 
haps as well that he should not see his 
own bishop until the incident of last 
Thursday had faded from memory—and 
view. 

Miss Stanley was charmed when 
Weston asked her to make arrangements 
for the Confirmation lunch. A cap and 
apron was ordered for “the girl,” and 
chickens sacrificed for the Bishop’s meal. 
Miss Stanley was genuinely attached to 
Weston, and had shared what she 
regarded as his shame; now she felt 
that hostile whisperings in the Square 
would be awed to silence, and that she 
and the Rector would be mutually up- 
lifted by the episcopal aegis. 

All went well. The Confirmation Class 
made up the lost time. “ The girl” was 
coached in the mysteries of service ; and 
Thursday morning came bright and 
sunny—the first fine day since Sunday. 
But the morning’s post did not include 
the fish from the Baltimore Stores. Miss 
Stanley was distracted. Fish was appar- 
ently part of the ritual. Weston tried 
to be cheerful. 

“You'll have to manage with tinned 
mayonnaise. ” 

“Then his lordship was cracked on a 
bit of fresh fish since he stayed as a little 
fellow above at the Castle.” 

“Poor Miss Stanley,” said Weston 
sympathetically. 

“T’d have staked my life on the bit 
of brill.” 

“Is there anywhere we can get some 
fish ?’’ Weston was sitting by the open 
window ; he sniffed in the soft air and 
it awoke memories. “It’s only nine 
o'clock. I’ll have a dart for some trout. 
The river is falling, and it’s a long time 
since I filled a basket by a ‘ mucky- 
water-worm.’ Hi! Johnny Roche!” he 
called to the old groom who was busy 
scuffling the paths for Quality; ‘ Dig 
me up some large black-heads.”’ 

He disappeared into the box-room, 
where the long rod box disgorged many 


treasures, and he filled his bag haphazard. 
When he came down, Johnny Roche had 
the worms ready and in defiance to Miss 
Stanley’s shrieks, had tied them up in 
one of Weston’s socks. The river Cladagh 
joins the Lee a mile further down, and 
he found the water lower and clearer 
than he expected. He put up his old 
14-foot ‘ Utility’? and poked it out 
between two alders, swinging the bait 
into the back wash. The second cast 
was answered by a gentle sucking pull ; 
he waited, struck, and whipped an eel 
on to the bank. 

“Slimy brute!” said Weston. “Any- 
way, the water’s too clear for this game.”’ 
The eel had swallowed the bait down to 
his tail, so Weston wasted no time and 
cut the line. He would try another type 
of lure. He groped in his bag and pulled 
out an old ‘“ Devon,” attached to a 
frayed trace. It spun well enough when 
the gut straightened in the stream. The 
bank was too overgrown for hand spin- 
ning; he crossed the foot bridge and 
began to fish down from the Castle bank. 

Seldom does the angler find “ the hour, 
the fish, and the right bait all together,” 
and it is bad luck to be pressed for time 
when such a miracle occurs. Weston 
felt the pinch of haste at every cast and 
lost his first trout from taking liberties. 
Once he was settled down he had a full 
hour’s fun. Cladagh trout run about 
herring size, and he had landed four 
brace when he reached the spot known 
as Maggie Twomey’s Pool. Here the 
character of the river changes; broad 
rippling streams give place to a strong 
current, confined by steep banks and 
falling over big rocks—swirling in dark 
pools. 

Weston put on some more lead and 
walked to the tail of the first rapid. The 
bait dropped daintily a foot beyond the 
broken water, a quick turn of the rod 
met the extra slack, and the ‘‘ Devon”’ 
began to fish at once. Then something 
heavy happened and he struck instinc- 
tively. For a second it seemed that the 
additional lead had stuck him in the 
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bottom, but the butt of the rod throbbed 
convulsively, electricity ran up his arm, 
and he knew that he was in his first 
salmon. 

Possibly, in the whole range of experi- 


ence, there is no more exquisite anxiety - 


than playing a big fish. Add the fact 
that you were not expecting to meet one 
and are holding a trout rod, and the 
experience becomes delirium. Nothing 
but prolonged spring floods could bring 
a salmon up the Cladagh in March, and 
Weston was intoxicated. .How long 
would he fight ? He looked at his watch : 
the Bishop would be here in half an hour ! 
The fish sailed round the pool, while the 
fisherman gave way to an orgy of doubts. 
Should he chuck it ? Would the triangle 
hold ? How long would he take to get 
back ? 

Suddenly the salmon bore down with 


a series of sharp tugs, while Weston’s- 


heart quaked; then the reel shrieked 
as the fish darted down stream, com- 
pleting the run by a great leap. The 
sight of the gleaming silver streak dis- 
pelled Weston’s doubts: bishop or no 
bishop he would see this out till the end. 

After that moment Weston and the 
salmon began a race to the ocean, and 
Weston will never know how he managed 
to keep opposite—sometimes in the river 
avoiding a fence, the next second running 
back into the fields as the fish charged 
into his bank. The sound of a motor car 
crossing the metal bridge showed him 
how far down they had gone, and con- 
fronted him with a new danger; for 
the water was too deep for him to follow 
the fish under the bridge. Down, down 
went the salmon; the bridge was not 
fifteen yards away. Weston held him 
all he dared and, in a frenzy of despair, 
called aloud to the heavens. Response 


was so immediate and practical that the 
angler was as much startled as the fish. 
A shower of stones from the bridge hit 
the water, and a second fusilade moved 
him up stream. 

Shortly afterwards Weston was aware 
of someone beside him. 
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“Got a gaff?” 

“ Nothing but a net.” 

The rescuer, a neat little man in a 
frieze coat with a cap, unshipped the net 
from his back. “ He’s played out. Give 
him the butt and bring him down to 
me.” The little man waded into a 
shallow, taking cover behind a bush. 

“ Now lift!” 

There was the authority of knowledge 
in the voice. With lightning skill the 
net was slipped under the fish’s belly 
and a fine salmon was pitched on to the 
bank. 

“ Congratulations! I never expected 
to see a salmon landed in the Cladagh ! ”’ 

Weston raised his cap from a sweating 
forehead and looked at the speaker. The 
brown face and clear eyes suggested the 
sailor, but—the ankles 

“‘ Great Scott ! said Weston, “‘ you’re 
the Bishop!” 

“ Right !”’ he answered, “ and you're 
the Rector. I saw you from the car on 
the bridge and had to stop and watch 
the fun.”” He looked at his watch: 


‘“‘ Postpone lunch and put down the pot 
while I get these dried.”’ 
These were the Bishop’s gaiters. 


* * * 


At five o'clock the Bishop waited 
outside the door at the Castle. He rang 
the bell again, for although the grounds 
were so well ordered by Saul Potter, the 
household arrangements were vague. 
The door was half opened by a frightened 
footman, there was a scuttle and yap- 
pings, and half a dozen little dogs darted 
out. 

“Come back out of that!’ Mrs. 
Sullivan appeared in the hall and 
cracked a small whip. “ Welcome back, 
Richard ! ”’ 

His hostess led the Bishop to the 
drawing-room, with Georgian panellings 
and ornate ceilings—painted by Angelica 
Kaufmann. The furniture was the heavy 
gilt of Louis XVI., but Mrs. Sullivan 
herself sat in a stiff chair of black wicker 
work, upholstered in red twill. The 
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Aubuisson carpet bore marks of the 
muddy paws and long hairs of the 
Pekinese dogs; while Mrs. Sullivan’s 
ancient pug—pathetic and reminiscent 
of bygone fashion—wheezed and snorted 
on a brocaded settee. 

The Bishop had always been a favourite 
of the old lady, and his Mission magazines 
were on the Buhl table beside her. He 
was genuinely glad to talk about his 
work, and expanded to her interest, 
which was as lively as ever. 

“ You have a wonderful way with you, 
Richard ; you shall have the price of 
that school house.”’ 

“You are always generous !” 

“That’s to repay you for coming to 
see me to-day. Though as a matter of 
fact, I have grave business with our own 
bishop.”’ 

There was a pause. The Bishop looked 
critically at the cakes displayed on the 
wicker stand. Mrs. Sullivan’s teas were 
as deplorable as her dinners were re- 
nowned. It was part of her principle 
not to waste money on unnecessary 
trash. She never took tea herself. He 
selected a rock cake—happily named. 
Mrs. Sullivan did not beat about the 
bush. 

“ Our new Rector is a disgrace to this 
parish.”’ 

The Bishop looked at his gaiters, still 
discoloured from the morning’s immer- 
sion. ‘I like him,” he said; “he is 
straight and hard working.”’ 

“Opinionated and interfering,” said 
the old lady. ‘If you’d seen the Aunt 
Sally he made of himself last Sunday ! 
Believe me, Richard, I was ashamed to 
raise my eyes.” 

“T saw the letter that you wrote to 
his Bishop. He is disappointed that you 
don’t like him.” 

“ He has nothing to commend him.” 

“ Anyhow, he is a gentleman.”’ Bishop 
Wallace knew his cousin’s weakness. 

“Oh! better than most,” she con- 
ceded. “ His people were quite all right. 
I danced at his own grandfather’s when 
they had the bailiffs in the house. One 
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of them had been their footman and he 
helped to wait.”’ 

She chuckled at the recollection, and 
the Bishop was going to speak again, but 
she interrupted: ‘‘ You won’t get round 
me twice to-day, Richard. And you 
would not try to if you knew all! Did 
it occur to you to wonder why the 
Confirmation was late? The Potter 
twins chilled to the marrow. Did it not 
surprise you that he could afford salmon 
for lunch? I will tell you the truth. 
He poached it this morning from my 
bank without a licence.”’ 

“How do you know ? ” said the Bishop 

“ Potter heard his old groom blathering 
through the village. Things are far too 
lax here, without having those, who 
should be an Example, ignoring the Law.” 

“My dear Maria 

“My dear Richard, I’d prosecute a 
common tramp. I shall report it this 
evening to the Constabulary Sergeant.”’ 

The Bishop broke the remainder of 
the rock cake and distributed it among 
the dogs. 

After tea they walked on the terrace. 
Across the peat bog the sun was setting 
behind the Macroom hills ; at their feet 


was a blaze of scarlet tulips, beyond. 


them the Cladagh, winding like a silver 
riband. The Bishop gazed and won- 
dered. In all the world nothing is more 
beautiful than the evening of a fine day 
in Ireland. 

Then he turned to Mrs. Sullivan. 

“Well, Maria, I must be off. As you 
say you are going to the Police Barracks, 
shall we walk to the village together ? ” 

“ Certainly ; I will call the dogs. 

She blew her little whistle and cracked 
her whip again. The Pekinese poured 
from the drawing-room, two Dachshunds 
waddled from the yard ; and a mongrel, 
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hunting in the bushes, skipped barking 
to her call. 

“Gracious, Maria,” said the Bishop, 
““ dog licences must cost you a fortune ! ” 

“Nonsense, man ; who'd charge a tax 
on little toys like those ? ” 

“ They’re getting very particular.” 

““They’ve never found me out,” said 
Mrs. Sullivan. 

The Bishop stopped and steadied the 
glasses in his eyes. ‘“‘ Dear me, what a 
shocking Example ! ” 

Mrs. Sullivan walked on stiffly, and 
the Bishop grew impressive. 

“ These things are regarded too lightly 
in Ireland. But, I believe—if detected 
—the fine is twenty pounds for each dog.”’ 

“T would never pay it.” 

“In which case the option is twenty- 
one days.” 

“T don’t believe you, Richard,” said 
Mrs. Sullivan. 

“Very well then,” said the Bishop, 
“let us ask the Constabulary Sergeant.” 

Mrs. Sullivan walked on gamely until 
they reached the lodge gates. Then she 
stopped. 

“Goodbye, my dear; I don’t think 
I’ll venture any further with you.” She 
collected the dogs round her and pointed 
to the houses of the Ladies of the 
Bequest : 

“You see,”’ she added, “I have my 
duty as an Example to them all.” 

The Bishop picked up his car at the 
Rectory and gave half-a-crown to Johnny 
Roche, the groom ; and he said goodbye 
charmingly to Miss Stanley. 

Next morning Weston was eating 
salmon kedgeree at breakfast when Miss 
Stanley turnec to him: 

“Wasn't it a very surprising thing 
now, how his lordship’s gaiters got so 


wet ?” 
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TueE garden of which I write is situated 
within the borough of a county town 
with a population of over 90,000 souls, 
and it has been part of that borough for 


these thirty years. Its position, how- 
ever, is somewhat unique, for although 
on three sides there are ordinary streets 
and houses within a short distance, the 
fourth side is bounded by a busy, though 
rural road, beyond which are the private 
grounds of small estates. Immediately 
opposite, also, just across the road 
referred to, is a lake of some ten or 
eleven acres, and this, of course, provides 
a valuable barrier to human encroach- 
ment, besides offering a welcome to 
many species of water-loving birds. 
Were it not for the road between the 


-garden and the lake, we should see much 


more of the birds which frequent the 
latter, and many more species of which 
we now only catch an occasional glimpse 
as they pass over, or which, perhaps, 
we know only by the sound of their 
voices, would doubtless honour us by 
their actual presence in the garden. 

On one side, and within a couple of 
hundred yards or so of this little 
property, much building has been done 
during the past few years, but at the 
back of the premises there fortunately 
still exists a meadow of some thirty odd 
acres, which, though it is much used for 
various purposes — including flower 
shows, school treats, and, in recent times, 
the drilling of recruits—provides an 
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open space of great value so far as 
seclusion is concerned. For at the other 
side of this meadow the town begins in 
earnest, and it can only be a matter of 
years—perhaps only a very few—before 
this at present ‘‘ undeveloped” area 
comes into the market, and is snapped 
up by the builder. 


and, had they been more successful in 
their family endeavours, we should un- 
doubtedly have had a covey among our 
greenstuff or potatoes. But every year 
recently the nest has been cut out 
during hay-making, so that no brood has 
been produced, at any rate during the 
past four or five seasons. Yet the old 
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When that happens we shall lose that 
pair of Partridges which for years past 
have nested in the meadow, and to 
which I have been so close on one 
occasion that I could almost have 
reached them with my hand. They were 
then just through the hedge which 
separates the meadow from the garden, 
but they have often been in the latter, 


birds still cling to their favoured spot, 
for it is only a few nights ago that I 
heard them calling. One foggy day last 
autumn a covey of five partridges paid 
a passing call, settling in the meadow 
and feeding there for the best part of 
the afternoon, but these must have been 
just a stray party which had lost their 
way, for I never saw them again. 
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Pheasants we get every autumn and 
winter, and sometimes in the spring. 
One afternoon in November, three years 
ago, two splendid cocks were scratching 
in the laurels within ten feet of the 
back door, and one morning last 
December another calmly walked across 
the lawn just in front of the window 
of the room where I was writing. The 
next day, as I grieve to relate, some 
miserable fellow employed in.a garden 
across the road shot that bird—without a 
licence, and on the ground! © Hen 
pheasants we get also occasionally. Two 
winters ago one used to roost in an ivy- 
covered ash-tree at the bottom of the 
garden, and in the spring of last year 
one stayed here for several days. I 
believe that a pheasant nested either in 
the garden, or in one of the boundary 
hedges, about three years ago, but of 
this I cannot be sure. At any rate, she 
had no luck, or we should certainly have 
come across her brood. 

This ends our list of sporting birds 
actually residing on or visiting the 


premises, except for the Woodpigeons, 
of which we have plenty at all seasons. 
A pair is nesting in the garden at this 
moment, as indeed is the case in most 


seasons. One year we had two nesting 
pairs—one at the top and the other at 
the bottom of the garden, and in one 
case we could see the bird sitting on her 
nest. Peewits and Wild Duck frequently 
pass over the garden in the winter, and 
the latter would doubtless sometimes 
patronise our little stream (the overflow 
from the lake) were it not that it has to 
pass through a grating under the road, 
and is also much overgrown by trees. 
Besides the Woodpigeons, we have 
Stock Doves and Turtle Doves nesting 
in the garden every year. The former 
always build in an ivy-covered poplar 
growing close to the roadside, and their 
nest supplies a curiosity in its way, 
seeing that it is built, not in a hole as is 
customary, but in a natural recess 
formed by the intertwined branches of 
the ivy. The Turtle Doves are extra- 
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ordinarily tame—only the other day one 
came down to drink at one of the water- 
pans on the lawn, and, after quenching 
its thirst, sat there within a few feet of 
the dining-room window, quite undis- 
turbed by the presence of four interested 
spectators. 

Among our rarer bird visitors the 
Nightingale must be given pride of place. 
Once, and once only, has he favoured us 
with his presence, and that was on April 
22nd last year. At eight o’clock in the 
morning he was singing lustily in a 
Portugal laurel-bush just behind the 
stable—a quiet corner, but within a few 
paces of the nursery, where the children 
at that moment were making quite their 
usual amount of ante-breakfast noise. 
The bird let me get quite close to him, 
and I left him singing when, a few 
minutes later, breakfast was announced. 

Afterwards he was gone, and we never 
heard or saw him again. He must have 
been paying just a passing call and 
nothing more. 

Time was, if report speaks truly, when 
the Nightingale nested in this garden of 
ours, and at a spot not far from where I 
heard him on the occasion just referred 
to. There is still ample opportunity for 
nesting in the same place—indeed, the 
cover is even thicker than it used to be. 
But the immediate surroundings have 
grown busier with human movement of 
recent years, and along the road outside, 
where only four or five years ago there 
was but little traffic, people and vehicles 
of every sort pass continually. 

In the shrubberies across the road, 
which fringe the lake, there are plenty 
of places where a Nightingale might 
make its home, but it never does so, 
though on a still evening the bird can 
be heard singing in another direction 
about half a mile away. This bird, both 
this summer and last, has taken up his 
quarters night after night within a few 
yards of the tram terminus—always a 
busy spot until the cars cease running 
at about 11-30 p.m., and situated, of 
course, on one of the principal thorough- 
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fares leading out of the town. _—_ His nest 
must have been somewhere close at hand 
—probably in one of several clumps of 
shrubs dotted about a meadow adjoining 
the road.* 

Another of our rarities is the King- 
fisher, though he, probably, visits us 
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leaves our premises, and so runs under- 
ground for a mile or more to the river. 
Were it still open all the way across the 
meadow below the garden—as it was 
until a few years ago—we should get 
many more water-loving birds passing 
to and fro. 


COCK PIED FLYCATCHER FEEDING YOUNG 


I had an 


more often than we suspect. 
excellent view of him one morning in 
March last, as he sat on a bough over- 
hanging the stream at the bottom of the 
garden, which stream, unfortunately, 
enters a large pipe at the point where it 


Within comparatively recent times 
this meadow was used as a brickfield, 
and the several clay-pits as they were 
abandoned, one after the other, became 
miniature ponds with water-plants of 
many kinds growing about them. These 


* Note-—These remarks about the Nightingale need some amendment, I am glad to say. For 
since the above was written, there have been developments of a most interesting kind. On the 
very day on which I received the ‘“ proof” of this article, one of our night patrolling constables 


told me that at four o’clock that morning the Nightingale was singing in our garden. 


A few 


nights before also (May 8th) I heard him sing just twice across the road: between eleven 


and twelve. 


At the time it was freezing two degrees! 
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were ideal haunts for Coots and Moor- 
hens and Little Grebes, while Snipe were 
by no means infrequent visitors; and 
Wild Duck, passing between the river 
and the lake, sometimes dropped in by 
night. All these water-holes have now 
been filled up, and there is no sign of 
water in the meadow except in one place 
where an opening has been left in the 
pipe to form a sort of drinking trough for 
horses. 


Snipe, therefore, we never see nowa- 
days, though it is possible they some- 
times visit the marshy spots about the 
lake; but Wild Duck we see every 
autumn and winter, and a pair or two 
are always on the lake at any season. 
Other species of ducks are also to be 
seen there at times, but perhaps not all 
of these are truly wild. Without a doubt 
many wild fowl would nest on or about 
this water if the place were kept more 
quiet. As it is, the gardeners and 
chauffeurs employed on the _ three 
separate properties which abut on the 
lake are permitted too much freedom— 
or take it of their own accord when their 
masters are away—for they are much 
addicted to boating and shooting, the 
latter pastime being indulged in at all 
seasons of the year. 


Despite these disturbances, many 
interesting birds make their home upon 
the lake or among its immediate 
surroundings, and many of these we see 
pass over the garden from time to time. 
Herons, which come from the river and 
also from a small heronry about. two 
miles away, are by no means uncommon, 
though we hear them by night more 
often than we see them by day. Coots, 
of which there are several on the water, 
occasionally fly over, and Moorhens 
sometimes step across the road to visit 
us. We had one here a year or two ago 
which used to feed regularly on the lawn 
just under the windows. Until last year 
there was a pait of Swans on the lake 
also, the hen bird apparently being 
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pinioned, for she never took wing. Her 
mate, however, frequently did a round 
over the garden, and sometimes he was 
joined by friends from the river. I have 
seen as many as seven Swans fly quite 
low over the garden just before settling 
on the lake—a truly beautiful sight. 


But to-day we have but one Swan in 
residence over the way, for last summer 
a cruel fate overtook the female bird 
aforesaid. She had made her nest among 
the rushes at the far corner of the water, 
and was sitting on her eggs one after- 
noon, when a mischievous party of the 
gentlemen already alluded to must needs 
go and molest her. Naturally enough, 
both she and her mate resented the 
intrusion, and something like a pitched 
battle followed, the result being that 
the unfortunate female Swan was so 
severely injured by a blow from a scull 
that she died soon afterwards on her 
nest. I saw her there later, her head 
red with blood—a pitiable spectacle 
indeed. 

The male bird has never found another 
mate, which is curious, and sonow we are 
deprived of one of our annual pleasures 
—the watching of a little family of dusky 
cygnets paddling about among the 
water-lilies of the lake. Three years ago 
two cygnets about a month or so old 
managed somehow to get separated from 
their parents, and, having crossed the 
road, sought adventure in our stream. 
One we caught, and restored to its 
parents, but the other mysteriously dis- 
appeared—we have always thought it 
must have been swept away down the 
pipe, and drowned. That is the only 
time we have ever had Swans actually 
on the premises.* 

But even more interesting than the 
Swans have been the pair of Great 
Crested Grebes, which nest annually on 
the lake. They always nest at our end 
of the water, and we can see them plainly 
from the road. The nest, however, is 
invariably well-hidden, so far as the 


* Note.—Since this was written another Swan has come, or been brought, to the lake. 
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ordinary passer-by is concerned, and it 
is probable that few know anything 
about it. Otherwise it must have been 


destroyed by some of our all-too- 
numerous stone-throwing and catapult- 
ing ne’er-do-weels. As a matter of fact, 
two pairs of these splendid birds have 
made the lake their home for the past 
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of their much-prized plumage, this 
interesting species became almost rare. 
It is only a few years ago that the first 
pair reappeared. 

One other bird which frequents the 
water over the way, and which we often 
hear singing lustily by night, must be 
mentioned, and that is the Sedge Warbler. 


STARLING AND YOUNG 


two seasons, and both doubtless nest 
upon it, but I speak only of that pair 
whose doings I have been able to watch 
almost from my door. There were Great 
Crested Grebes on this water years ago, 
but they disappeared during that period 
when, through persecution on account 


He never comes into the garden, nor 
even close to it, but his voice is carried 
far over the water, and in the stillness 
of a summer evening we can hear it even 
when indoors. 

For some reason or other this district 
is not a very favourite one with the 
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Cuckoo, for in the five years that we 
have been here, only one of these birds 
has frequented the neighbourhood 
regularly. This bird, whose voice is quite 
distinctive, turns up every year, and 
often comes into the garden. Another 
visits us occasionally, but never stays 
for long. The Wryneck—or ‘ Cuckoo’s 
Mate,” as it is somewhat incorrectly 
termed, for as a rule it arrives before the 
Cuckoo—I have seen but once in the 
garden, and that was two years ago, 
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Of the commoner migrants, we have, 
of course, many. The Whitethroat, 
Chiff-chaff, Willow Wren, Garden 
Warbler, and the Blackcap come 
regularly every year, the first and last of 
these, having, I believe, nested on the 
premises. We never, however, get more 
than a single pair of Blackcaps, and the 
cock bird, I fancy, is the same every year. 
He has a splendid song, with many notes 
quite equal to those of the Nightingale, 
and he is certainly one of the most 
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when one morning it spent a long time 
on the lawn within ten feet of the 
windows, investigating an ants’ nest. 
Seldom does one get so good an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting at close quarters this 


curiously-plumaged bird. The Green 
Woodpecker does not patronise us with 
his presence, though we sometimes hear 
his merry call not far away. A pair of 
Lesser Spottted Woodpeckers, however, 
paid us a visit on one occasion last year. 


welcome of our summer friends. Every 
year two pairs of spotted Flycatchers 
frequent the garden, and build among 
the ampelopsis on the house—there is 
one nest now just above my study 
window, and another over the back door. 
Unless I am much mistaken, I saw a 
Pied Flycatcher—a much rarer species— 
in the garden one day last June. 

Many other species of birds nest 
regularly on the house, including, of 
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course, the Sparrow and the Starling, 
but, besides these, the Common Wren 
and the Pied Wagtail. Of the latter 
species we never have more than one 
pair, although young ones have been 
reared annually—with the exception of 
last year, when for some strange reason 
the brood of three, which left the nest 
at an exceptionally early stage, was left 
to starve on the lawn. As a rule, Pied 
Wagtails remain in the nest until they 
are almost as big as their parents, but 
these three could scarcely flutter when 
they made their first appearance on the 
lawn. This, however, would hardly seem 
to be an adequate reason for being 
deserted by their parents, but at any 
rate, the latter, although going close to 
them, never brought them any food at 
all during a whole afternoon, and in the 
evening all three lay dead simply through 
starvation. 

One other exceptional circumstance 
relating to this pair of Wagtails I must 
relate. Three years ago I could not find 
the nest anywhere, and only succeeded 
at last by watching after the young were 
hatched. I then found that the birds 
went continually in and out of the ivy 
and ampelopsis on one of the chimneys 
at a point some thirty-five feet from the 
ground, and there the nest undoubtedly 
was. Usually this pair nests about ten 
feet from the ground, which, even so, is 
higher than usual, but thirty-five feet 
high I never heard of! It is unusual, I 
believe, for two broods to be reared by 
this species in one season, but it has 
happened here. 

Our other nesting species include, of 
course, Blackbirds and Song Thrushes 
in goodly numbers, Missel Thrushes, 
Robins, Chaffinches, Greenfinches, 
Linnets, Hedge Sparrows, Great Tits, 
Blue Tits, Cole Tits, Long-tailed Tits, 
(once only, so far as I know), Bullfinches 
and Golden-crested Wrens. About the 
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last two, however, I cannot be quite sure, 
though as they are always about the 


place in the nesting season, I think I am. 


right in saying that they nest somewhere 
in the garden. There are many suitable 
places for either. Goldfinches are rare, 
but then we do not let our thistles go 
to seed! The Tree Creeper is another 
bird which is occasionally seen here, 
and probably nestsin the garden.* House- 
martins, though always flying about over 
the garden in company with Swallows, 
Swifts, and sometimes a few Sand- 


martins,do not nest here owing to lack © 


of suitable sites, but two pairs of Swallows 
build regularly under the eaves of the 
stable, which are extended so that they 
form a-sort of porch. One pair nests on 
a sloping rafter—a very difficult place 
in which to fix a nest—while the other 
takes advantage of a board which must 
have been put there specially for the 
purpose years ago. No new nest is ever 
built, the old ones, after repair, being 
invariably used. The Swifts are here in 
unusual numbers this year, as many 
as fifty or sixty turning up every evening 
and giving. us a most delightful exhibi- 
tion of their aerial evolutions. 


Rooks and Jackdaws we see every day, 
and we have hoped that the former 
would take advantage of our one or two 
lofty trees for nesting. But though these 
birds often come into the garden, and in 
the spring take a few of our beech-twigs 
for their nests in some elms close by, 
they have so far refused to reside with 
us. The Jackdaws we do not encourage, 
for as we know to our cost, they are the 
tyrants of smaller species, and never 
miss an opportunity of nest-robbing. 
For the same reason we are not sorry 
that the Jay, which only visits us at 
rare intervals, fails to be attracted even 
by our peas. Both he and the Hawfinch— 
a bird that I have seen but once in five 
years—are said to be particularly fond 


* Note-—We have, in fact, a nest this year between the inner and outer boardings of a rustic 


~summerhouse—in the very place where I have often looked for a nest in vain. The bird showed 


it to me by flying out in my face a few days ago. 
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of this vegetable, but in this respect it 
is only the sparrows that interfere with 
our horticultural endeavours.* 

‘The Magpie is not a common bird 
hereabouts, and only once—last autumn 
—have we had him actually in the 
The Sparrow Hawk I do not 


garden. 


YOUNG GREAT TITS. 


think I have ever seen here, but the 
Kestrel passes over not infrequently, 
while every night we can hear the 
Tawny Owl’s weird cry. Two years ago 


a brood of these owls was reared in a 


shrubbery just across the road, and some 
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of them came into the garden once or 
twice. Two or three summers back a 
Barn Owl took up his quarters in the 
potting-shed for a time, and we hoped 
that he and his mate would nest in the 
loft overhead, but they failed to do so 
in spite of all encouragements. 


LIKE SARDINES IN A TIN 


The Carrion Crow, which nests in the 
park hard by, is no stranger to us, for we 
often hear his raucous voice, and some- 
times catch a glimpse of him as he passes 
by. But he is far too circumspect a bird 
to trust himself within the confined space 


*Note.—A few days ago I saw a Hawfinch for the second time—on this occasion actually in the garden 
and close to a window at which I was standing, so that I had an excellent five minutes’ view of him. 
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of a garden, where someone is usually 
about, and children at most times are 
to be both seen and heard. 

Besides those other many birds which 
have been referred to as passers-by, 
one or two others species can be named. 
Sea-gulls visit us from time to time all 
through the year, but especially in the late 
summer and autumn. We are some forty 
miles from the nearest coast, which is a 
goodly distance for sea-birds to come, 
though doubtless they often travel much 
further. The Lake opposite seems to 
hold a great attraction for them, for they 
usually tarry a while, circling gracefully 
above it for perhaps half-an-hour before 
continuing their journey. 

Another bird with which we form a 
passing acquaintance is the Redshank, 
which may nest, perhaps, in one of the 
marshes down by the river. But to us 
they are familiar simply by their sad, 
but musical, whistling cry high up in the 
heavens at night. Redwings and Field- 


fares belong to this same category of 
passing acquaintances, but the Wheatear 


sometimes stays a few hours when he is 
on passage, and the Brambling does the 
same. 

There is one bird in the garden whose 
presence we consider entirely undesirable, 
and that bird, as I need hardly say, is 
the Sparrow. It is not to be denied that 
the Sparrow is-at times a useful bird— 
I have seen him very busy on 
occasion picking off the green and 
black aphides which infest so many 
plants—but his capacity for mischief is 
so great, and his numbers hereabouts so 
superfluous, that we do not hesitate to 
harass and destroy him on all possible 
occasions. Perhaps an even greater 
grievance that anyone who is fond of 
birds generally must cherish is that the 
sparrow drives away and molests every 
other species of bird that comes in his 
way, and he seems to assume that the 
whole place belongs to him. When food 
is thrown down upon the lawn in winter, 
the sparrows want it all, and when at 
other times of the year there are various 
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unconsidered trifles to be picked up, the 
Sparrows will not, if they can help it, 
allow any other kind of birds to take a 
share. In short, the Sparrow, when .as 
with us, his numbers are excessive, is a 
nuisance from most points of view, and 
his room is always preferable to his 
company. I am not at all sure that he 
does not teach other and more virtuous 
birds bad habits; but whether this be 
so or not, I must confess that I have 
but little use for him. 

I am not going to pretend, of course, 
that all our other birds are invariably 
well-behaved, though not one of them 
can be regarded, like the Sparrow, as 
more of a sinner than a saint. But all 
these other species—with the single 
exception, perhaps, of the Woodpigeon 
—make amends in other ways, and in 
most cases undoubtedly do far more 
good than harm. The Woodpigeons, of 
which we have plenty at all times, are 
most tiresome in destroying green stuff, 
but particularly young cabbage, or 
similar plants when first put out, or in 
the spring, when fresh growth is just 
beginning. It is, however, possible to 
thwart these always-suspicious birds, 
and the plan which we now adopt here 
may be useful to those who want to keep 
their Pigeons and their cabbages as well. 
All that one has to do is to set up some 
stakes all around the bed of greenstuff, 
and carry across from stake to stake 
a few strands of common white string, 
such as is sold at any toy-shop in penny 
balls. The string should come well 
above the plants, and one strand must 
be run right round the bed, the others 
being zig-zagged across, here and there, 
a few yards apart. The Pigeons will not 
go under or inside the strings, probably 
fearing that they constitute some sort 
of trap. 

Blackbirds and Thrushes—especially 
in dry weather, when moist food of any 
kind is scarce—will, of course, attack 
strawberries, raspberries, and other soft 
fruits, and there is nothing for it but to 
net the beds and net them well. Such 
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crops as these, if well grown, will repay 
the cost and trouble of this proceeding 
over and over again, and it is no more 
trouble to net against a thousand birds 
than against a couple. No-one, even 
if he could be so hard-hearted or so 
foolish, could save all his fruit by 
destroying the birds and their nests, 
however much time he had to spare for 
so doing; apart from which it must 
be plain to all sensible folk that for at 
least three-parts of the year fruit-eating 
birds are employed in doing nothing but 
good. 

Starlings and Tits—again mostly in 
dry weather—sometimes attack the fruit 
of pears and apples, and it is certainly 
hard to thwart the latter species even 
by netting. Those, however, who are 
grieved at the mischief wrought by the 
tits should try the plan of growing sun- 
flowers beneath and around their fruit- 
trees. The seeds of the sunflowers ripen 
about the same time as the fruit, and 
the tits will be so largely occupied in 
collecting it that they will pay but little 
attention to the fruit above. It is a 


good plan, by the way, to leave any quite 


useless “‘ windfalls’ on the ground for 
the birds to eat. The birds will often 
go to these damaged fruits in preference 
to the sound ones on the trees. 

In the spring, when our Greenfinches 
are apt to attack the seedbeds—though 
in some years they will not touch them 
—we are driven to using nets for any- 
thing which will not bear this sort of 
“thinning,” but soot, dusted on the 
young. plants, when the leaves are 
damp, is a good alternative. It is curious 
to note how indifferent some birds are 
to all attempts made with the object of 
scaring them away, while others are 
immediately suspicious of similar con- 
trivances, and will give them a wide 
berth. Greenfinches, for example, take 
no notice of bits of paper or coloured 
rags, nor even black cotton; while 
sparrows have a perfect dread of the 
last-named substance, and can be kept 
at bay for a time at least by the former. 
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Strands of black cotton—white is no 
good, because it can be seen—provide 
an effective means of keeping sparrows, 
and also blackbirds, from young lettuces, 
yellow crocuses, and polyanthus or 
primrose blossoms. Young peas can be 
similarly protected, and this is much less 
trouble, and also less expensive, than 
employing metal pea-guards, which 
frequently interfere with the growth of 
the crop. 

Unless before leaving this part of the 
subject I say something about the Bull- 
finch as a gardener, someone is certain to 
notice the omission. This splendid bird 
is, as we know, very much interested in 
fruit-beds, and it will always be a vexed 
question whether he really knows or 
not the difference between a bud that is. 
whole and healthy and one that hides 
within it some noxious insect. On that 
question I will offer no opinion, but I 
will say that once, and once only, in 
my garden have I ever seen the bull- 
finches at work among the fruit-buds. 
I cannot help thinking that it is often 
the gardener’s own fault if the bullfinches 
are too busy in his fruit-trees. If he 
allow the latter to become infested with 
all sorts of insect life, taking no measures 
to keep such pests in check by spraying 
at various seasons, and neglecting to 
keep the ground beneath sweet and clean, 
and the trunks of the trees free from 
moss and lichen, he is certain to be 
troubled by all sorts of small vermin, 
whose presence will not be overlooked 
by the birds. 

Some of these birds, in their zeal, 
will then likely enough be tempted to 
carry their investigations too far, and 
may be led into the mistake of searching 
for quarry among healthy buds which 
would have been better left alone. This 
is only an idea, but I think the case 
is somewhat similar to that of the game- 
keeper who by allowing rats and mice 
to exist in the rearing-field, invites the 
kestrel to search for prey amongst the 
coops. And then, if as occasionally may 
happen, the kestrel happens to pick up 
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a young pheasant in mistake for a mouse, 
the well-meaning bird, attracted 
originally by the vermin and nothing 
else, is branded as an inveterate poacher 
and pays the extreme penalty forthwith. 

If fruit-trees are kept free from 
insects, and so are given every chance of 
maturing their buds, I do not think it 
will matter very much if the birds, 
supposing they do attack healthy buds 
with no insects in them, do a little 
thinning-out, but if it be desired to keep 
the bullfinches entirely at bay, I would 
recommend syringing the trees once or 
twice in the spring, just when the buds 
are beginning to swell, with a wash made 
of quicklime dissolved in water with a 
little paraffin—about half a pint to 
twelve gallons—stirred well into it. 
This is quite sufficient to make the buds 
distasteful to the birds. 

In conclusion, I must add a few words 
on the subject of nesting-boxes, of which 
we always have several in suitable places. 
These are mostly patronised by the tits, 
and all except one, I think, were 
tenanted last year. Nest-boxes are 
rather expensive to buy, but they can 
be made very cheaply as follows :— 
Take two empty lever-top tins (Lambert 
and Butler’s quarter-pound tobacco, or 
Lyle’s two-pound golden syrup are the 
best sizes), and after removing the lids, 
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lay the tins on their sides top to top. 
Join the tins together with a drop or two 
of solder at the rims, and then with a 
tin-opener, cut out half the bottom of 
one tin, bending back the cut portion 
inside. This forms the entrance, the arc 
of the half-circle being uppermost when 
the nest is placed in position. Now take 
two or three pieces of virgin cork rather 
longer than the tin cylinder thus formed, 
and bind them lengthwise round the 
cylinder with a couple of bands of wire, 
and at each end of the cylinder push in 
two smaller pieces of cork so that they 
are held in place by the projecting ends 
of the long pieces. The cork at the half- 
open end of the cylinder must, of course, 
cover only the uncut half of the tin- 
bottom, thus leaving the entrance hole 
clear. 

The nest-box, whichis both picturesque 
and waterproof, is now complete, but is 


improved by the insertion of a piece of 


cardboard coiled round inside to form 
a lining to the tin, for I fancy some birds 
do not care about direct contact with 
the metal. This lining should be inserted 
before the tins are joined together. 
Nest-boxes of this kind will last for 
years, and they cost no more than the 
price of the cork, which is very little. 
Anyone who is at all handy can make a 
dozen in the course of a winter’s evening. 
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SPORT WITH A PERSIAN PRINCE 


BY A PERSIAN 


ITis now some years ago since I received a 
letter from His Excellency the Secretary 
to the Russian Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Petrograd, asking me _ to 
accompany General K to Azerbijan 
in the capacity of interpreter. This 
invitation I gladly accepted, as General 
K was a noted sportsman, and the 
best collection of tiger, lion, leopard, 
and bear skins was to be found at his 
house in Petrograd, where he was often 
engaged writing books on hunting and 
shooting ; so much so, indeed, that he 
had become an acknowledged authority 
on sport of every kind, and was always 
referred to and consulted in matters 
pertaining to that subject. 

The night before we left Petrograd 
I went to dine with the General to receive 
my final instructions, and found him 
seated in his study, in a red smoking 
jacket, witha cigarin hismouth. He was 
a bachelor, and had devoted almost all 
his time and money to sport, as was then 
the custom of so many of the unoccupied 


Russian aristocracy. The dinner passed 
very pleasantly, owing to the unlimited 
stories the General told of hunting 
escapes and difficulties, and to the 
histories he gave of the numerous skins, 
proofs of his skill, which adorned and 
decorated the walls of his rooms. 

On the 25th of May I drove with my 
scanty luggage and sporting parapher- 
nalia to Nocolalaewski railway station 
to join the General en route for Tiflis. 
After a few days spent in that beautiful 
town of the Caucasus, we left for Agstafa 
Station, where we had to forsake the 
railway and continue our journey in post 
carriages, as the Tiflis-Kars railway line 
had not at that date been opened. 

Two-and-a-half days’ journey brought 
us to the Russo-Persian frontier, which 
is divided by the historic river Araxes, 
on both sides of which are to be found 
many evidences of the once-powerful 
Persian Empire. After a few official 
ceremonies, we crossed the river on a 
primitive kind of ferry, and found 
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ourselves upon the territory of His 
Imperial Persian Majesty. 

A desolate place, a few widely- 
scattered, scanty, dirty mud buildings, 
met our eyes, together with some 
melancholy-looking, half-starved sort of 
officials; who took us to the residence 
of the Khan in charge of the frontier. 
Here we had to wait a few hours until 
our escort, in the form of Russian 
Kozacks (in service with the Resident 
Consul-General at Tabriz), had arrived. 
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with a population of 200,000, chiefly 
composed of Mohammedans, Armenians, 
Nestorians, and a small official society 
representing most of the European 
Powers. The language spoken is a 
dialect of Turkish with a wholesale 
mixture of Arabic, Persian, and Kurdish. 
Tabriz was built by the wife of Haroun- 
al-Rashid about seven hundred years 
ago, and is situated between the river 
Aji (bitter) on one side and the chains 
of Kara Mountains on the other. 


PERSIAN CARAVANSERAI 


In due time, after necessary distribution 
of the most powerful bakhshish in the 
form of duhazaris (Persian current coin 
value Is. 6d.), we left for Tabriz, and 
on nearing that town we were met by 
the Resident Russian Consul, General 
Petroff, and a few officials of His 
Highness the Valiaht, Heir Apparent 
to the throne of Persia, whose sport we 
were privileged to share. 

This most wonderful city of Tabriz 
is the central commercial town of Azer- 
bijan, consequently of Northern Persia, 


‘On our arrival we duly notified the 
fact to His Royal Highness Gublai Alam 
(‘‘ Centre of the Universe ”’), and received 
a message in return that we would be 
honoured with an audience on the 
following morning at eleven o'clock. 
On presenting ourselves at the appointed 
hour at his palace (called Muzafariah) 
we were welcomed with great cordiality 
by the Prince, whom we found seated on 
velvet cushions with costly cashmere 
coverings, smoking the kalyan (hukah). 

At the conclusion of official proceedings 
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we were conducted to a dinner, 
given in honour of General K : 
composed of native dishes, spiced pilavs, 
khurushes, sherbets, etc., and before 
being dismissed from the Royal presence 
we were informed that His Highness 
was going on the following day to his 
private hunting-grounds (called Baba- 
baghi), and would be graciously pleased 
if General K: (and, of necessity, his 
interpreter) would condescend to be his 
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from the Kara Dagh Mountains to the 
mountains of Marand and Basmiaj. 
This great property contains tigers, 
leopards, lions, bears, boars, the gazelle, 
the antelope, and an immense quantity 
of mountain goats, who herd in the 
steepest and most inaccessible heights of 
these rocky hills, but are greatly sought 
after, not only for the sport they afford, 
but also for the rare value of their wool 
and hair, which is of_the very finest 


MUSICIANS 


guests. This invitation you may be 
sure we eagerly accepted. 

Before proceeding further it might be 
well to give some information regarding 
the animals to be found in these Royal 
preserves and our Persian mode of 
hunting them. Babi-baghi, which means 
in Persian “Father’s garden,” the 
private property of His Highness, is 
many hundred miles square, and is 
covered with hilly woods, extending 


quality, and—when spun into fabric— 
rivals in beauty and softness the richest 
products of Cashmere. 

This extensive and very varied tract 
of land is the exclusive possession of 
Royalty, and no huntsman dare enter 
its precincts without a direct invitation 
from His Highness ; the game, therefore, 
is seldom disturbed, and the chance of 
visiting it was hailed by us as a very 
special privilege. 
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As is well known, Persians are famous 
for their hunting abilities, and the Prince 
was not only a skilful horseman but also 
an unusually good shot. Having in 
view the hope of securing big game, the 
Royal huntsmen proceeded to set loose 
a pack of hounds to ascertain the 
whereabouts of a possible tiger. 
hounds*are trained, on scenting game, 
to return noiselessly to their masters, 
who, following closely the movements of 


These 
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half-a-dozen strong wooden iron-tipped or 
steel-covered stakes are driven firmly 
into the ground, and to them half a 
sheep or lamb is attached, a few pieces 
of flesh being scattered in the vicinity 
of these posts. On the second day that 
we hunted with His Royal Highness he 
secured a very fine tigress attracted by 
the means just described. But in order 
to make it more exciting, the huntsmen 
in attendance on the Prince fired an 


STORY-TELLING DERVISH 


the hounds, place in some likely spot 
three or four dummy men in an irregular 
triangle ; then, scattering from the spot, 
enclose an area so as to approach the 
tiger from behind as he engages himself 
on the dummy prey. This manner of 
attack is also adopted as regards leopards, 
but quite a different system is employed if 
the object of the hunt is the king of beasts. 

In the vicinity of a place where there 
is the probability of a lion, about 


occasional shot at the suspended bait 
before His Royal Highness aimed at the 


tigress. This rendered the beast so 
furious that she began to attack the 
posts, jumping powerfully at the bait, 
and concentrating all her attention on 
it, until the Prince, using his revolver, 
brought her to the ground. 

With regard to bears another manner 
is adopted, and I may pause here to 
mention that this animal causes more 
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alarm and distress in the country than 
even those beasts which are naturally 
of a fiercer temper. For, owing to their 
appetite for sheep, bears are the perpetual 
dread and misery of the Kara Dagh 
shepherds ; and I was told in connection 
with their habits that there have been 
cases when bruin has stolen, not only 
sheep and lambs, but also babies and 
little children. 

The bear of the country is never of a 
large size, but small and of a dirty grey 
or black colour, and the manner of 
shooting him was as follows :—We had 
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however, I was mistaken, not because it 
was less dark than I had expected, but 
because the bear who came to our bait, 
although he crawled along to the edge 
of the wood without having been seen 
by either of us, when he came to a few 
feet from the prey, rose on to his hind 
legs, walked upright to the dummy lamb, 
enfolded the animal in his arms, and 
when we rushed forwards, made himself 
almost into a ball and rolled with great 
rapidity to the bottom of the hill. We 


_took aim at this revolving mass of fur, 


and the excitement was tremendous 


WRESTLERS 


been informed that in a certain small 
wood bears had been seen. Going then 
to the edge of the trees, to a spot where 
the ground falls away steeply, and 
taking advantage of the creature’s taste 
for sheep, we placed a dummy lamb 
and scattered around it some small bits 
of flesh. It was in the evening when we 
set our bait and retired to a considerable 
distance to await the result; and I felt 
sure, between the rapidly failing light 
and the gloom always attached to the 
vicinity of a wood, that we should never 
be able to see the game. In this, 


before he fell a victim to our shots. The 
other way of securing a bear is to pursue 
it until it turns exhausted, in which case 
much danger attends the assailant. 

The hunting of boars is pursued on 
another. plan. A few days before a 
shooting party sets forth, half-a-dozen 
live pigs are let loose in the woods, 
during which time they are sure to come 
in contact with boars. When the 
huntsmen arrive and scatter, the pigs 
are always the first to run; the boars 
then follow the pigs; the men, blowing 
and shouting, pursue the boar, who is 
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compelled to turn, unless the spearsman 
has skill enough to finish him in full cry. 
I can assure you that the attack of a 
boar is a fearful thing, and has proved 
fatal to many a huntsman even when 
well mounted. The boar begins his 
attack below the horse’s knees, and I 
have seen six bullets strike a boar before 
he would give in. Kurds, however, in 
this sport always use the spear only, 
and with a marvellous dexterity. 

But perhaps the favourite sport in 
this part of the country is gazelle or 
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precipices up which this animal can go 
are almost unimaginable, and if once it 
catches sight of you it is ninety-nine 
chances in a hundred that you will be 
unsuccessful. But if the huntsman has 
not the muscular strength to follow the 
gazelle to its fastnesses, let him go to 
within easy range of some stream where 
at noon (the weather being very hot) 
animals of the goat species flock together 
and descend from their heights to drink. 
Then is the chance for the huntsman ; 
but though he may secure his game, this 


HOME OF THE GAZELLE 


mountain - goat shooting; it’ has a 
fascination that is quite absorbing, owing 
to the extraordinary difficulties that 
attend it. A man must control himself 
with rigid patience, and possess an iron 
courage; he must be ready to climb 
and cling, and fall, and brace himself 
to climb yet higher; he must follow 
and fail, and aim while poising on such 
a small space of ground that a deep 
breath might overbalance him. In fact, 
to shoot a gazelle is more difficult than 
to secure a tiger, for the rocks and 


of course is not gazelle shooting. The 
wool of the mountain goat is woven by 
little girls of seven or eight into cloth ; 
the skins are greatly used for making 
ladies’ slippers or sandals. 

In Persia sometimes traps are set to 
catch big game alive. One in the 
following form was arranged by the 
Royal huntsman to catch a lion. Ona 
slight incline a hole was dug, of sufficient 
size to accommodate a very large beast. 
Strong beams of wood were firmly 
attached to each side of it, and two or 
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more immense movable beams were 
balanced on the top. Flesh was placed 
in the trap and attached by light lines 
to the loose beams, so that if a beast 
entered and tried to take the meat the 
smallest movement brought down the 
carefully poised structure, and the enclosed 
animal would have no chance of escape. 

As I mentioned before, His Royal 
Highness Ehtsat-El-Saltavdt had invited 


us to join him in Baba-baghi, and a pair 
of beautiful thoroughbred Arab horses 
were sent by Royal command to take 
us to the hunting ground. 

On the same evening, in the cooling 
breezes of the Kara Dagh Mountains, we 
joined the Royal party where big tents 
had been temporarily erected for His 
Highness and suite, and when the Prince 
rode forward to meet us we _ had 
difficulty in recognising in this gallant, 
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practical-looking sportsman the delicate, 
effeminate host of the morning. 

His Highness wore a short grey 
cashmere coat, trimmed with black 


Bokhara lamb, and lined inside with 
deerskin, which makes it both strong 
and pliable, while delicate gold and silk 
laces crossed and recrossed his breast 
from one mother-of-pearl button to the 
other. 


His boots were of Russian 


leather and reached above the knee, and 
his hat was an ordinary tehruni-shikari 
of black astrakan. He also wore a huge 
firuza (turquoise) ring, and had a hand- 
some gold watch, which I heard was of 
English make. His saddle was of Kozak 
leather bound with silver, and inlaid 
with firuza stones, and on the neck of 
his hunter a triangular bangle was 
placed, which contained a gadu, or charm, 
to protect horse and rider from the evil eye. 
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SPORT WITH A PERSIAN PRINCE 


The dress of the nobles was extremely 
simple, from the fact that the young 
lords dare not risk competition with 
His Highness in this matter, and the 
more wealthy a Persian aristocrat is, 
the less may he show splendour in his 
outward appearance. 

Our hunting party consisted of about 
forty-five persons, including His Royal 
Highness, tutors, councillors, the 
Governor and the High Judges of Tabriz, 
together with the son of Sheikh Hussein 
Agha, the Chief Mushtaid (Mohammedan 
Archbishop) of Azerbijan, with some 
thirty others, such as gun-loaders, the 
hound-keepers, the khabardars (runners), 
etc. Among this large company there 
was only one Christian present, and he 
was an Armenian called Tsatour Khan, 
occupying the post of French and 
English interpreter to His Highness, 
and famous for his conversational powers, 
which were regarded asa great gift in the 
Royal household. 

On our arrival we were invited to dine 
with His Highness, and this meal was 
of such a comprehensive kind that it 
included afternoon tea, late dinner, and 
supper; and I may here remark that 
our culinary art is in many respects 
more perfect than in countries which 
can boast of a higher civilisation ; even 
a first-class French cook would find it 
difficult to prepare a finer dish than our 
lula kabab mazafariah (Persian Royal 
dish of venison). 

After dinner we were served with 
perfumed sherbets of exceptional flavour 
and quality, called sharbat-t-antahura in 
Persia, and having smoked our kalyans 
of fragrant Shiraz tobacco, we retired 
to our tents for the night. 

On the following morning we were up 
at 5-45, and after a light breakfast 
started for the hunt, when with much 
climbing His Royal Highness was so 
fortunate as to bring down a magnificent 
specimen of the most lovely kind of 
gazelle, while General K shot four 
goats. In the evening we were enter- 
tained with a concert and a dance. The 
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music was very melancholy, and the 
sixteen stately nutrifs, or dancing gipsy 
girls, in no way lessened the strange 
pathetic effect of the whole scene. They 
were dressed in long loose trousers 
reaching to the ankles, with short coloured 
jackets, and pretty caps (avakhchin) made 
of velvet, from which their long black hair 
escaped in curls all over their shoulders. 
Their rhythmic movements were accom- — 
panied by a sarzan (guitarist), an 
alkavalcht (the tambourinist), and the 
kamancha (the Arabic guitarist). 

The tents of the shooting party were 
pitched at a place of exceptional beauty. 
High mountains rose on one side of us, 
clothed with wide-spreading woods, while 
running past the tents was the river that 
springs from the Leinal Mountain and 
joins the Aji Chai (Bitter River) far below. 

The night was a brilliant one, for the 
moon, rising from the direction of Lake 
Oroomiat, lit up the surrounding country 
with great clearness. The sky was 
unclouded, save where thin strips of 
delicate transparency spread themselves 
across the blue with feather design ; 
while far, far away you could hear the 
echo Muzzins La Allah i Allilah, mingling 
with the sighing of the trees, the rapid 
rush of the river, and the tinkling tones 
of the guitar. 

Next day, as usual, we were astir 
early, and I had the good luck to get a 
mountain goat whose skin is hanging 
now in my rooms at Petrograd, while 
His Royal Highness shot two tigresses, 
which were afterwards presented to 
General K: , who gave them to the 
Petrograd Zoological Museum. 

At the end of our sojourn General 
K had four boars and one tiger to 
add to his already rich collection. On 
the morning of the third day we left for 
Teheran, where I had the honour of being 
presented to His Imperial Majesty, 
Muzafar-ed-din, Shah of Persia, who 
most graciously conferredupon theGenerat 
one of the first. orders of merit, Shir-u- 
Khurshid, or Lion and Sun, and granted 
to me a Firman, or diploma of honour. 
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PRIVATE SCALLOP saddled and bridled 
the evil-eyed sorrel gelding from the 
States—a task beset by many bites and 
squeals of ill-temper, and much clanging 
of iron-shod heels against the heavy 
wooden bales slung waist-high to divide 
the zinc-built stabling into stalls—and 
led him forth. 

They were a strange pair to be found 
on this side of the Atlantic, and only 
the far-reaching eddies of the Great War 
had drawn them both over the horse 
among thousands and thousands of his 
kind, the man, with not a few of his 
sort—to this Remount Depéot in Western 
England. So short a time ago nothing 
would have appeared less probable to 
Abe Scallop, cowboy and bronco-buster, 
than that he would ever be earning his 
living on any soil but that of the 
American continent ; yet, having made 
the voyage from New Orleans in a 
cattle-boat as one of a small body of 
men not unlike himself, in charge of a 
cargo of unhappy steeds destined for 
military use, nothing seemed more 
natural, in accordance with his habit of 
turning his hand to whatever lay nearest, 
than to become enrolled as one of the 
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swarm of horsemen—English, Irish 
horse-dealers, rough-riders, hunt servants 
racing and polo lads—inhabiting the 
mushroom growth of hundreds of zinc 
buildings, huts, barns, stabling, offices, 
that had sprung up since the outbreak 
of war all over the green acres by the 
riverside, hard by the docks of. his 
arrival. 

In enlisting as a “ nagsman,” or rider, 
as distinguished from a “ strapper,” or 
groom, in the British Remount Service— 
in exchanging for the khaki of a British 
soldier his much-worn garb, of which the 
upper part somewhat resembled the 
costume of a very shabby boy scout, 
and the lower consisted of blue jean 
trousers and high-heeled boots—it must 
be said that he was impelled more by 
opportunism than by any warlike or 
patriotic feelings. Though officially 
described as a “‘ Canadian,” it is doubtful 
if he knew much more about his birth 
than that it occurred somewhere in the 
New World. The mixed blood of many 
races nourished his lean body, and his 
dark and bony face and shuffling, pigeon- 
toed walk were suggestive of a redskin 
among his nearer ancestors. 
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He may have been less at home in an 
English saddle than with the tackle in 
use on Western ranches, but he was a 
fine horseman—indeed, he was not 
backward in describing himself as ‘“‘ the 
finest ever ’’—and feared no horse ever 
foaled; and this, beyond a sufficient 
industry and such rectitude of conduct 
as to keep him from appearing at Orderly 
Room in the old grey stone farmhouse 
was no less than was expected of him 
‘in that branch of His Majesty’s Army 
entrusted with the handling and training 
of a continuous supply of raw horses 
from the Americas, North and South, 
among them some of the roughest steeds 
that ever reluctantly looked through 
bridle. 

A rogue indeed was the wicked-looking 
sorrel with the black stripe down his spine 
that betokened both a nasty temper and 
a mustang strain, and his back was well 
up as Private Scallop led him towards 
the worn and hoof-scarred field known 
as the Exercise* Ground, where, with the 
help of ‘‘ Gipsy Jack ’’ from Horncastle 
way, and Corpora! Gibson, the Gloucester 
breaker, he set about mounting. 

His attempts to do so by means of the 
stirrup were frustrated by the plunges 
of the sorrel, who stood, however, with 
legs braced, tail tucked in and ears laid 
back—not an inviting sight for a nervous 
rider—while Gipsy Jack held his head 
with one hand, and with the other made 
a blinker for the near-side eye. Corporal 
Gibson preparing to give a leg-up to the 
dauntless American. 

Hardly was the latter’s leg across the 
saddle, when the sorrel broke away like 
a released spring, and crossed the field 
in a series of bucks wonderful to behold 
—like a great jack-hare in March. 

“Tt’s alive!” said ‘Gipsy Jack,” 
facetiously, as he rose from the ground 
where the horse’s bound had laid him. 
“Good old Buffalo Bill!’ he exclaimed 
in admiration, as the cowboy sat buck 
after twisting buck, leaning back, 
stirrups flapping. 

“ That’s done him!” said Corporal 
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Gibson, as the sorrel got his head right 
down at last, and his rider soared aloft 
like a rag doll, hit the ground with a 
thump, and lay quite still. 

After a space of complete oblivion 
followed a nebulous period fraught with 
pain, wherein Private Scallop was 
occasionally conscious of hands that 
ministered, voices that murmured, and 
the motion of a misty motor-car ; again 
more hands, more whispering — and 
blankness again. When he became once 
more definitely aware of his own exist- 
ence, he was in bed—not on his accus- 
tomed straw paliasse, meagrely blanketed 
but in a real bed with white sheets, an 
unusual if not unique experience in the 
life of Abe Scallop. 

So far as he could see there were other 
such beds on either side of him, and 
across the large, dim room, its lofty 
ceiling faintly lit by the glow from some 
screened lamp, which was so obviously 
not the tin hut at the remount camp ; 
and that he had many companions was 
evident from moans and murmurs of 
pain or slumber in the remoter gloom. 

Disquieting thoughts born of returning 
memory rushed upon him. He proceeded 
to examine himself; his head ached ; 
for his right arm there seemed to have 
been substituted a lump of rock, power- 
less, immovable, and wrapped in 
bandages. He tried to move his legs 
and was rewarded by jabs of agony. 

“Huh! Gee!” he exclaimed. 

As in response to an invocation, a 
genius of the night in the shape of a 
young woman, strange of costume, snowy 
of coif, appeared soundlessly at his bed- 
side. 

‘““So you're awake ?”’ whispered the 
night nurse. ‘‘ But you must keep still. 
You broke your poor arm, you know.— 
Yes, you must be very badly bruised— 
they said you had a bad fall.’’. 

He passed the rest of the long night 
uneasily : from fitful dozing, wherein he 
was charged with wilfully breaking his 
own limbs and haled before a stern 
Regimental Sergeant-Major in the shape 
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of a horse, hewas roused by being kicked by 
that sagacious animal on the injured arm. 

With the coming of daylight, he was 
initiated into the routine of a military 
hospital He was washed; he un- 
willingly submitted to having his bed 
‘tidied ; he was given a thermometer to 
‘suck; he was fed. Other nurses 
appeared—male orderlies—doctors. He 
was asked innumerable questions. He 
gave his regimental number to an 
endless succession of people. He was 
discouraged from spitting with great 
velocity over the foot of his bed. He 
was given the wherewithal to smoke and 
read—the latter never an easy, now an 
impossible, feat to him without the use 
of his other hand to point along the lines. 

It seemed that the one thing he craved, 
to be left in peace, was forbidden him. 
He was oppressed by a tyranny of tidi- 
ness, of fuss, unspeakably irksome to one 
of his free and easy nature. He was 


treated like a rather troublesome child ; 
creased he the coverlet ever so slightly, 
it was forthwith straightened; did he 
drop tobacco ash upon it or on the 


polished floor, he was reprimanded ; 
had his well-being permitted it, he felt 
he would have been slapped. 

Conversation with his fellow-patients 
—mostly wounded men—wearied him. 
Economical of words himself—an inheri- 
tance, maybe, from his Indian forbear— 
save when much strong drink, here 
unobtainable, moved him to a flow of 
boastful speech, he resented loquacity in 
others. It struck him, moreover, that 
there was a sameness, a family likeness, 
about the adventures recounted to him 
at such length by these British soldiers : 
none, it seemed to him, that had not 
been at grips with the Prussian Guard ; 
not one but his giant victim had shrieked, 
“ Pore Alleyman !”’ with uplifted hands 
too late to check the lunging steel. 

He was not impressed by these stories. 
They had not the desired effect of curdling 
his blood. He regarded them as so many 

‘indifferent tours de force with the long- 
bow, and cherished the knowledge that 
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with half a bottle of raw rye whisky 
inside him, and an equal foundation on 
fact, he could have soared to far more 
lurid flights of fancy. It is true, too, 
that the majority of these warriors had 
previously witnessed nothing more ex- 
citing than a football match, whereas 
the irregular past career of Mr. Abraham 
Scallop was rich in material of a wild 
and woolly sort. 

Visitors, actuated as much by curiosity 
as any other motive, gave an unexpected 
terror to his afternoons: he had not 
attained to that pitch of civilisation 
wherein the making of conversation is 
considered one of the essentials of 
existence ; nor did he share the joy of 
the British Tommies in being thus 
provided with an appreciative audience 
for the recital of gory happenings—in 
being made a show of. 

“ And how did you get wounded ? ”’ 
an amiable lady asked him. 

guess ’’—he pronounced it gas— 
“T gas I ain’t wounded any.” 

“Oh, you were gassed ? ”’ said the lady. 

He became testy: ‘“Aw, Gee! I said 
I ain’t wounded.” 

‘““ Oh, I’m sure we must hope you never 
will be, like these poor brave fellows,” 
said the ruffled Samaritan as she moved 
on to the next bed, to be thrilled by 
horrible tales of ‘‘ Wipers’’ from an 
R.A.MC. man whose toes had been 
crushed by a waggon-wheel some miles 
behind the firing-line. 

On the approach of other such in- 
truders, Private Scallop feigned slumber, 
a-ruse he adopted for many days, during 
which time he grew ever more restive, more 
morose. He saw with envy the depar- 
ture of men recovered or convalescent ; 
he watched the arrival of relays of the 
sick and wounded, stretcher-borne and 
grimy from the battlefields. There was 
no room for squeamishness in his com- 
position: distressing sights and sounds 
and men grievously hurt he had known 
in plenty in his rough lifetime. 

Disciplined dulness and efforts to 
amuse him irritated him alike. Those 
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constantly repeated songs, “‘ Irish Eyes ” 
and “ My little Grey Home in the West,” 
got on his nerves. hell!’ he would 
mutter, as the hackneyed opening notes 
twanged from the decrepit piano, or the 
gramophone started its interminable 
tepertory by raucously enquiring Where 


were the boys of the old brigade That 


fought with us side by side ? 

Either devilment or desperation drove 
him at length to take a new line with 
inquisitive visitors, to the amazement of 
the whole ward, nurses and patients, 
who heard the dialogue. 

“ And how did you get your wound ? ” 

“T gas I got frost-bite. One o’ them 
cainnon-balls came an’ euchred the old 
hoss an’ I got cold feet walkin’ home 
with them Gahd-dam taeeunies a- 
loosin’ off at me’ 

“Not Dutchmen, surely 

“Wall, Germans, then—it’s the same 
thing, I gas” 

But your arm is hurt, too, is it not ? ” 

“Sure. I gas I took some lead in 
that.” 

“ And are you in the Cavalry ? ”’ 

“ Sure!” 

‘And what is your regiment ? ”’ 

“T gas I was in them Laincers.”’ 

“Oh really, Ninth? ”’ 

No, the Fust.” 

“Oh, a Colonial regiment, I suppose. 
Er—are you not a Maori?” 

“ Sure.”’ 

“ Really—how interesting! I must 
come and talk to you again. I have so 
many nephews in New Zealand.”’ 

It was only when her back was turned 
that the dark and hairless face of Mr. 
Scallop was illumined by a white ‘and 
gold American grin. 
mg So the monotonous days passed. His 
bruises vanished; his arm set. He 
underwent massage with the same faith 
with which he had submitted to be 
X-rayed—a mysterious and weird per- 
formance which he suspected to be a 
kind of religious rite, and credited with 
healing properties. 


No longer a_bed-patient, he was 
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compelled to don a ridiculous and in- 
convenient suit of a peculiarly shrill 
blue, far too long in the trouser-leg, and 
containing only one pocket. Thus 
arrayed, he was expected to wait upon 
less fortunate beings and to perform 
housemaidenly tasks of dusting and 
polishing. He was allowed to walk in 
the hospital grounds, but not alone into 
the outer world. He was taken occasion- 
ally with parties of his fellow patients, 
like so many school-children, for drives 
and other outings—which bored him 
unspeakably. He chafed and fretted 
like a caged wild beast. 

“Aw, Gee!” he would say, wearily 
and often, “ It’s like a Gahd-dam jail.”’ 

At last, after long, long dragging 
weeks, he was adjudged sufficiently 
repaired to be set free—fit to return to 
his depot. 

How good it felt to be a man again— 
to be going back to the work his heart 
was in—to sniff the smell of horses, 
and to hear the thudding hoofs. 

Many a hundred head of horses had 
come and gone from the old camp since 
he had left it. Still the busy work went 
on, as surely as the tide rushed twice 
a day to fill the putty-coloured river 
bed. Neat beds of bright flowers 
surrounded each hut now; and the 
men who welcomed him back had grown 
harder and browner. 

He felt the old fire within him as he 
joined a small group that was watching 
with suppressed hilarity a major of 
Territorial Artillery trying a charger, a 
bloodlike animal that “Gipsy Jack” 
had just popped easily to and fro over 
the thorn fence and ditch, and was now 
declining to repeat the performance with 
the hot and flustered Territorial in the 
saddle. 

“Which of ’em is it don’t like it ?”’ 
said a bystander... . 

‘“‘ There’s a black Argentine here now,”’ 
said Corporal Gibson to him later on at 
dinner in the crowded, clattering mess- 
room, ‘“‘ There’s a black Argentine here 
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now that’s very hot stuff. What does he 
do, Patsy, that black Argentine ? ”’ 

“‘Ah, hwhat does he not do ? ”’ was the 
significant answer of a wizened lad from 
the plains of Kildare. 

Many voices, in various dialects, con- 
tributed to the tale of the misdeeds of 
the horse in question—an alarming total. 

“Lemme have a goat him,” said Abe 
Scallop, the ever-ready, his mouth full 
of the plentiful stew that was so accept- 
able after the scrimpy hospital fare. 

Burning to wipe out his former defeat, 
and keen to try conclusions with this 
redoubtable Pampas-born steed, nothing 
would satisfy Private Scallop but that 
such a contest should take place that 
very afternoon; and accordingly, the 
horse—wiry and angular, with drooping 
quarters and a big sour head—was 
saddled and led to the field. 

Not so mighty a buckjumper as that 
specialist the Texan sorrel had been, the 
Argentine relied more on the variety 
and unexpectedness of his tricks, and his 
present plan was to take his rider by 


surprise by galloping smoothly twice 
round the field before giving battle. 
Suddenly he leapt sideways, spun round, 
reared up and fought the air, dropped 
his fore-feet and kicked high and rapidly 
—all to no purpose in getting rid of the 
wary Abraham. 
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Thus baffled, he went on again, a 
model of manners, cantering like a lady’s 
hack. Again he swerved aside, bucked 
twice, and stopped dead. Rearing 
straight up, his feet slipped on the 
greasy ground and he came crashing 
over, the man beneath him... . 

Once more a gently-travelling motor- 
car bore away the dazed and suffering 
form of Mr. Scallop. Once more his 
scattered senses came back to him in a 
clean white bed in a large and airy room 
only too familiar. The swift events of 
a few hours of freedom must have been 
uncommonly vivid dreaming 

A cautious investigation of his 
generally painful anatomy revealed the 
fact that particularly in a leg inert as a 
mass of masonry, lay the greatest possi- 
bilities 

The jig-saw puzzle of his jumbled 
memories was solved for him by the 
Sister bending over him. 

“Well, Scallop,” she said, ‘‘so you 
couldn’t keep away from us ?—But you 
must be a very bad rider to tumble off 
so often !”’ 

Mr. Scallop’s reply, after a pause, 
wherein he surveyed a good deal of his 
future, much as the past is said to be 
unrolled before a drowning man, was 
not quite worthy of a Chesterfield: 

“Aw—Hell !” 
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ARDLUSSA HOUSE 


A SPORTING TRIP IN JURA 


BY TOM SPEEDY 


For a number of years I have every now 
and then paid a visit to the delightful 
Island of Jura, and enjoyed upon it a 
few days’ relaxation from the worries 
and anxieties of business. To the lover 
of nature especially, few places possess 
greater attractions, its fauna and flora 
being of iniense interest. The kindness 
shown me by the proprietor of the 
Ardlussa estate, besides, will not readily 
be forgotten, and can only be accounted 
for by the fact that a sort of Freemasonry 
exists among those possessing similar 
sporting instincts. 

Accepting an invitation to spend a 
week at Ardlussa, the mansion of which 
stands on the coast of the Sound of Jura, 
ten miles south-west of the mouth of 
Loch Crinan, I left Edinburgh by the 
early train in order to catch the Jona 
at Wemyss Bay. The well-known sail 
to Ardrishaig, through the Kyles of Bute, 
constitutes an ever-changing combination 


of picturesque and magnificent panor- - 
amic views. Thanks to the writing of 
Sir Walter Scott, and to that pioneer of 
pleasure sailings round the West High- 
lands, the late David Macbrayne, these 
scenes are visited annually by thousands 
of tourists from all parts of the world. 
I have sometimes been interested in 
listening to questions put by tourists to 
the officers and crew of the steamer when 
sailing past places on the route, the 
answers to these enquiries being now 
and then misleading. On one occasion, 
for example, a sailor was pointing to an 
interested passenger the scene of the 
Ardlamont mystery, but having been a 
witness in the case, and knowing the 
exact spot, I was aware he was far 
astray as to where the tragic occurrence 
actually took place. 

Reaching Ardrishaig, I had no alter- 
native but to hire; the sailings of the 
Linnet, a small steamer which plies 
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between there and Crinan, through the 
Canal, being suspended in consequence 
of the War. On arriving at Crinan I was 
met by the Ardlussa yacht, and very 
soon was crossing the Sound, where tides 
flow like mighty rivers, and where, when 
wind and tide are in opposite directions, 
the passage is anything but pleasant. 
Soon, however, we came in sight of 
Ardlussa House, facing the Sound in the 
direction from which the yacht was 
approaching. It was built about seventy 
years ago by Lord Colonsay, then Lord 
Advocate for Scotland. The grounds 
are singularly beautiful and picturesque, 
being enriched for miles along the shore 
with natural wood, while the late 
proprietor made immense improve- 
ments by fencing and planting. Recog- 
nising that landed property has its duties 
as well as its privileges, he made it his 
aim to give employment to all the people 
in the district. Not only so, but quite 


one-half of the venison killed was distri- 
buted among the working-classes who 
otherwise, 


at present prices, would 
seldom see meat. 

There are few, if any, better forests in 
Scotland than Ardlussa, especially for 
sportsmen advanced in life. It is eleven 
miles in length by five or six across from 
the Sound of Jura to the Gulf of Corrie- 
vreckan. It contains corries that would 
gladden the heart of the most pessimistic 
stalker, with an abundance of wood in 
which deer find shelter. Stags are 
numerous and of splendid quality, many 
of them scaling over twenty stone, so 
that with the interesting variety of other 
game, grouse, black game, pheasants, 
woodcock, snipe, wild goats, roe, hares 
and rabbits, with salmon and trout 
fishing, it may safely be characterised 
as a veritable sportsman’s paradise. It 
should be mentioned, however, that in 
consequence of the havoc they commit 
in young woods, roe are kept down. 
Formerly, there were no hares on Ard- 
lussa, but about a dozen years ago I 
procured a couple of dozen from Castle 
Menzies and Dalnaspidal, and sent them 
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there, and they are now increasing. 
Grouse are never numerous at Ardlussa, 
though why remains a mystery, as there 
is an abundance of young heather. The 
reason of their scarcity last year, how- 
ever, was not far to seek. In my 
peregrinations over the forest, dead birds 
were seen in various stages of decom- 
position, and one picked up and taken 
home I carefully examined. The breast 
bone almost cutting the skin, the legs 
denuded of feathers, tape worm in the 
bowels, and immense quantities. of 
strongle in the czecal appendages, demon- 
strated that it had succumbed to that 
insidious malady, grouse disease. This 
hardly comports with the conclusions 
arrived at in ‘‘ The Grouse in Health and 
Disease,” by a number of experts, as 
certainly there is a superabundance of 
food on the ground in question. 

There is always something to be done 
and to be enjoyed in Jura. Sea fishing 
is good, and one evening two boys and 
I caught over a hundred saith in an hour. 
I went out in a boat to inspect and to 
empty the lobster creels, to see to the 
baiting, setting, and lifting of lines, with 
their numerous hooks, and to watch the 
various kinds of fish that were caught 
thereon. How delicious are the newly- 
caught lobsters! I never fail to bring 
a boxful home. 

As is well known, in September the 
antlered monarchs, knowing from ex- 
perience it is a time of danger, seek the 
solitudes of the highest corries, or hide 
in the woods, till they join the company 
of hinds, and sportsmen must necessarily 
follow them to their haunts. Starting 
up the glen drained by the river Lussa, 
Donald, the keeper, and I had a long 
walk before reaching the summit, a little 
above the spot where the river takes its 
rise. In the lower reaches of the river, 
as well as on the Glengarisdale side of 
the island, I was interested to observe 
royal ferns growing in great profusion. 
Deer are very fond of the royal fern. 
They destroy large patches by cropping 
them when the shoots are young and 
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tender. In my _ peregrinations over 
different parts of Scotland I have fre- 
quently come across the royal fern, but 
never in such abundance as here. The 
heath-like dwarf shrub, Andromeda 
polifolia, is I am informed found in Jura, 
but it did not come under my notice. 
To tell the truth, I was more interested 
in looking out for herds of deer than in 
studying botany. 

Leaving the Lussa, we struck off at 
right angles, following a tributary, and 
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the large royal, and we continued north- 
ward—the wind blowing from that 
direction—climbing to the summit of 
Cruach-na-Seilchieg, 967 feet in height. 

It was a lovely day, and we sat down 
to survey the surroundings. The scene 
was simply superb. With the aid of the 
telescope we studied the dreaded whirl- 
pool in the Gulf of Corrievreckan, 
between the islands of Jura and Scarba. 
It is about a mile across between the 
two islands ; and as it was nearing flood 
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eventually gained the summit of Ben- 
garisdale, which rises to an altitude of 
1194 feet. Though quite a number of 
shootable stags were spied on the way, 
a “‘ big royal’ which had recently been 
seen had so whetted my _ sporting 
instincts that I resolved to have him or 
none. Searching every nook and cranny 


in vain, we proceeded northwards, spying. 


every bit of fresh ground as it came in 
sight. Still nothing was to be seen of 


tide, the whirlpool had a wild and 
tumultous appearance. This whirlpool, 
it is asserted, is caused by the tide’s 
flowing over a dozen miles an hour and 
meeting round a steep pyramidal rock, 
which rises from the depth of a hundred 
fathoms to within fifteen fathoms of the 
surface. The result is a subaqueous. 
overfall, causing in its turn infinite 
gyrations, eddies, and counter currents. 
The roar of the whirlpool is heard at a 
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considerable distance, and reverberates 
among the rocky cliffs of Scarba. 
“‘ Scarba’s isle, whose rocky shore 
Still rings to Corrievreckan’s roar.” 

The water whirls, seethes, and boils, and 
it is regarded as very dangerous ; seldom, 
if ever, approached by ships. Many 
legends are related of this famous whirl- 
pool, such as its being the haunt of 
strange and horrible sea monsters, in- 
cluding mermaids. In Leyden’s version 
of the Gaelic, it is asserted that Macphie 
of Colonsay, in passing the Gulf, was 
carried off by a mermaid, and was “ for 
years kept in pleasant durance in a 
cavern beneath the sea.” 

Descending in an easterly direction 
towards Barnhill, whence we could reach 
Ardlussa along the coast, we proceeded 
in that direction. Quite a number of 
good stags had been spied in different 
corries, but not the ‘‘ muckle beast’”’ we 
were in search of ; the royal head I so 
much coveted was destined not to be 
mine. Perhaps some may think I was 


disappointed ; such, however, was not 


the case. We had spent a charming time 
among the mountains, with abundant 
opportunities of studying deer in their 
native solitudes, so the day was not 
without its compensating pleasures. 
With advancing years the humane 
instincts of the sportsman in a large 
measure generally take the place of the 
blood thirstiness of youth, and I turned 
homewards happy and contented. 
Reaching Barnhill we had a walk of 
eight miles, chiefly through natural wood, 
to Ardlussa. Despite the long day on 
the hill the walk home was most enjoy- 
able. Donald was a companion of my 
youth, and we had much in common to 
converse about in regard to our early 
associations. Besides, every mile had 
attractions peculiarly its own. Some- 
times we were close to the shore, where 
cormorants were here and there sitting 
like sentinels upon the rocks, reminding 
one of the passage where Milton depicts 
Satan as sitting ‘“‘ for prospect” on the 
tree of life. Ever and again the mighty 
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bulk of a whale appeared above the 
surface, evidently following shoals of 
herring up the Sound. Thousands of 
sea-fowl were disporting themselves upon 
the waves, and I could not help reflecting 
on Byron’s lines : 


‘“ There 1s a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore, 
There is society where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar.” 


At other times when in the woods the 
sea was hidden from view. The foliage 
was assuming its autumn tints. The 
fronds of bracken were becoming brown. 
The green leaves of birch were mingling - 
with yellow, while those of the rowan 
tree were assuming a crimson colour. 
There is a great profusion of brambles, 
the colouring fruit reminding one of 
childhood days when I rambled in the 
woods to pluck them. 

The following day being the Sabbath, 
and no church within many miles, I 
spent part of it strolling through the 
woods and by the rocky shore. Though 
there is no church, there is a burying 
ground, and I indulged in an hour’s 
meditation among the tombs. An “auld 
kirkyaird ” is always interesting, and I 
never fail to visit one in a rural district 
when time permits. The first time I saw 
Ardlussa burying ground it was a 
wilderness of bracken, only the tops of 
the tombstones being visible. I could 
not help thinking at the time that if any- 
one aspired to imitate Gray by writing 
another ‘“‘ Elegy on a Country Church- 
yard,” the one at Ardlussa would be well 
worth consideration. Now, however, it 
is kept in better order, and weeds are 
carefully mown. While the inscriptions 
on some of the tombstones were some- 
what amusing, one especially attracted 
my attention. It read thus :— 

MARY McCRAIN, 

Died in 1856, aged 128, 
Descendant of Gillour McCrain, who kept 
One hundred and eighty Christmasses in his own 
house, and who died in the reign of 
Charles I. 

Unfortunately, it is not recorded how 
many Christmasses Gillour McCrain kept 
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‘in other people’s houses, so that his age 
remains a mystery. 

The following morning, Donald and I 
started at nine o’clock for a long day on 
the hill. 
a mile when we spied a stag surrounded 
by his seraglio of hinds. He was a 
heavy animal, with a good head, though 
only a ten pointer. We got into a boat 

- and rowed up the loch under the bank, 


We had not proceeded above 
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his going round they quickly got their 
eyes on him, and at once moved off, but 
in the opposite direction. To have 
followed them in the hope of their settling 
and getting another stalk was out of the 
question, as by doing so we might have 
trespassed on a beat where another party 
was out. 

In the morning, a number of stags 
were spied far up the mountain side, 
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thus keeping out of sight. The deer 
were in a most unapproachable position. 
There .was no chance of getting near 
without being seen, except by giving 
them our wind. For hours we lay, in 
the hope they might move and give us 
a chance, but as the stag and most of 
the hinds were lying down, Donald 
suggested moving them on the chance of 
their coming within range of where we 
were. He started on this mission, and, on 


HEAD 


from the gunroom door, and Donald 
suggested having a try for them. This 
necessitated a long, roundabout walk, to 
the summit of the mountain; otherwise 


they would get our wind. It took us a 
couple of hours, and on the way we saw 
a number of stags, but nothing of great 
size. Keeping under the sky-line, we 
carefully spied the ground as we pro- 
ceeded. At last we got our glasses on 
some big beasts, but at a distance, and 
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the sky being dark and dull, we could 
not make out the nature of their antlers. 
The day was wearing away, and we tried 
to hurry towards them, but many deer 
were in our way, and this increased our 
difficulties. Knowing that if startled 
deer, or the disturbed movements of any 
living thing are seen, others quickly 
take the hint and move off, we had 
much manceuvring before we got into a 
burn, in which we could get down un- 
observed to within shot of where the 
stags were. Alas! we discovered a hind 
and calf which it was impossible to go 
past without being seen. Day was closing 
and we had no alternative but to let her 
see us. Fortunately she, with the calf 
at her heels, ran westwards, and a ridge 
prevented their being seen by the stags. 
How often we crossed and re-crossed 
that burn in an endeavour to keep out 
of sight, sometimes slipping off the 
rocky boulders up to and over the knees, 
need not be recorded, but it only added 
interest to the sport. 

Getting to where we should be within 
range, on peering over the bank, we 
observed the six stags making off down 
hill, evidently for the better pasturage 
on the low ground. None of them had 
good heads, but a black one—he had 
been rolling in a moss hole—had a 
good body, and Donald suggested 
shooting him. We, therefore, hurried 
after them when they disappeared over 
a ridge. Cautiously following, we found 
they had again disappeared, another 
ridge intervening. Running to where 
we could peer over, they got their eyes 
on us, and, as little of us could be seen, 
they kept staring, evidently uncertain 
what we were. The black one was broad- 
side on, about a hundred and fifty yards 
distant, and, though it was nearly dark, 
I fired from the shoulder, the bullet 
finding the right place. He scaled 
17 stone, but had only eight points. 

The following day my host wished to 
show me the extreme north end of the 
island, which is his best stag ground, 
but I refused to take my rifle. 
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Sailing there in his yacht, and ascending 
the hill, we, after some walking, got our 
eyes on a stag. It was an easy stalk, 
and on whistling to startle him he 
jumped up and stood uncertain where 
the noise came from, but immediately 
he dropped to shot from the unerring 
aim of my host. 

Pursuing our way among the finest 
deer ground it has ever been my privilege 
to witness, we shortly again spied deer. 
Getting within four hundred yards, I 
kept back and watched my friends going 
through all the tortuous windings of the 
stalk. At last they reached a small ridge 
and crawled to the top, where they lay 
like skins spread out to dry as they 
peered over at the antlers of the stag. 
Soon he got up, and was stretching him- 
self when, like the previous one, he was 
shot through the heart. 

After a long climb uphill, and crossing 
a considerable bit of country, four stags 
were sighted, and my host insisted on my 
going to shoot one. Off I went with 
the under-keeper, who was also with us. 
We had a long way to go round in order 
to avoid them winding us, but eventually 
getting near, we took our bearings. A 
steep bank was within a hundred yards 
of where the stags were lying, and by 
crawling a bit we thought we could 
reach it. If successful, an easy shot 
over the top of the bank seemed likely. 
On reaching it we found it almost per- 
pendicular, but, by seizing the heather, 
I managed to pull myself up. I had got 
about half way when I observed the 
antlers of a stag away to the right. The 
wind must have been snaky, and they 
had evidently scented danger and were 
running off. I was in a difficult position 
to shoot, as I could not stand up on the 
steep bank or get a lean for the rifle, so, 
in a twisting manner and slipping down, 
I fired and missed. Bang went the second 
barrel with a similar result. I loaded and 
tried another shot, but was glad I had 
completely missed, and had not sent one 
away wounded to pine and die in its 
native solitudes. 
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We then wended our way to where my 
host and Donald were watching us with 
their glasses. It is a great mistake to 
begin to make excuses for missing, as, 
however justifiable they may be, nobody 
believes them. I naturally expected a 
good deal of chaffing from my host when 
I got up, but no, the dear old soul only 
said, “‘I thought you would have got 
one. 

Making tracks in the direction of 
the coast, we soon spied more deer, but, 
as we observed the yacht coming to 
take us home, we descended and at once 
got on board. Thus ended another 
pleasant tour among the mountains, and 
though after such days I invariably slept 
the sleep of deer-stalkers and the just, I 
must confess to having dreamt of the 
four stags and the awful misses. 

Little did I think that the two stags I 
had that day seen fall to the rifle of my 
host would be his last. Shortly after 


he was seized with a serious illness, 
which alas! had a fatal termination. 
Numerous sorrowing friends mourn his 
loss, many like myself being recipients 


of his bountiful goodness. 

Being anxious to see some of the caves 
on the other side of the island, Donald 
and I started one morning with this 
object in view. For a mile or two there 
is a good road through the woods leading 
to Lealt; then following the burn of 
that name, we made tracks for the 
watershed. We had a lovely day for our 
expedition, and nothing could be more 
charming than the mixture of colour and 
light and shadow, mountain and sea and 
sky, that met our gaze. Far as the eye 
could reach, a magnificent panorama was 
spread out before us, but it was so 
intersected that without the aid of a 
map it would have been impossible to 
determine which was mainland and 
which was island. 

Adders are plentiful in Jura, and as 
we proceeded we occasionally came on 
one basking in the sun on our almost 
trackless path. Needless to say, they 
got short shrift. A large one was making 
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for cover on our approach, but Donald 
killed it with a blow from his staff, 
almost severing it in two. A number of 
young ones, several inches in length, 
thus got a hurried introduction into the 
world, and it was interesting to observe 
how largely the unborn creatures weré 
endowed with the instinct of self- 
preservation, and with what dexterity 
they wriggled into and disappeared 
among the heather. Pennant and 
many others have asserted that when 
threatened with danger young adders 
take refuge in their mother’s body, she 
opening her mouth to let them in. How 
far this may be accurate I em not 
prepared to vouch, but in the present case 
it was diametrically the reverse, though 
of course the mother was hors de combat. 

An eagle was descried soaring over the 
mountain top, and at the same time 
blackcock were seen hurriedly winging 
their way for safety to the woods down 
near the coast. Numbers of deer started 
and walked leisurely up hill, caring little 
for our intrusion, so long as they had us 
in sight. Others to leeward, on getting 
wind of us, hurried off at a gallop, thus 
indicating how much less frightened they 
are for a seen than for a hidden foe. 
Keeping a number of lochans to our 
right, we crossed the watershed. From 
these lochans both the Lealt and the 
Glengarisdale burns take their _ rise, 
though they fall into the sea on different 
sides of the island. We now descended 
the narrow valley to the keeper’s house 
at Glengarisdale. It is situated on a 
beautiful spot in a little indentation of 
the coast, which can hardly be character- 
ised asa bay. This is the home of Angus 
McKechnie, one of the keepers, whose 
presence is needed there in consequence 
of the poaching fraternity occasionally 
sailing round to have an illicit shot at 
deer. In front of his cottage is a small 
haugh extending to an acre or two, which 
had evidently at one time been under 
cultivation, but which has now reverted 
to a state of nature—bent rushes and 
coarse vegetation growing profusely. 
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The tracks and droppings of deer in close 
proximity to the cottage door demon- 
strated that in the darkness the watchful 
instincts of these creatures gives them 
a sense of security. 

Glengarisdale burn, after many wind- 
ings, empties itself into the bay, and here 
numbers of sea-trout ascend to per- 
petuate their species. In the sea and 
near the place where the burn enters it, 
ever and again the head of a seal would 
appear above the surface. It is remark- 
able how epicurean these amphibious 
monsters are in the selection of their 
food, and how they follow the shoals of 
sea-trout into the bays, evidently finding 
them more congenial to their taste than 
the coarser sea-fish. This I demonstrated 
some years ago during a brief sojourn 
among the islands of the Orcadian 
Archipelago. An English gentleman, 


who goes regularly there to fish for trout 
in the sea requested me to try and shoot 
some seals, as he asserted they followed 
the trout close to the shore, and scared 
them so much that they would not hook 


at his lure. As the bay was nearly a 
mile across I walked round to the other 
side, and was fortunate, with the aid of 
binoculars, in discovering a number of 
seals lying on the rocks. Stalking within 
a hundred yards, and selecting a large 
one, I managed to put a bullet through 
the shoulder, which killed him. The 
dexterity with which the others wriggled 
into the water surprised me, but, putting 
up their heads, I fired several shots, 
and at last one was struck, for, as with a 
sunken submarine, oil came to the 
surface. The seals quickly took their 
departure, and on retracing my steps 
round the bay to my piscatorial friend 
I was interested in watching him secure 
six splendid sea-trout, scaling from two 
to seven pounds. He hooked a number 
more, but in a good many cases his line 
got entangled among the seaweed, and 
his finny captives escaped. By the dis- 
section of the stomach of the seal, I 
ascertained that the grievance of the 
angler was well founded. 
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As we neared the cottage Angus was 
sitting on a knoll, telescope in hand, but 
rose to come to meet us. As he approached 
I could not help thinking of the story 
book with which every schoolboy is 
familiar, namely, “The Life and 
Adventures of Robinson Crusoe.”” Most 
people, on meeting a man in such an 
isolated spot, would expect to find one who 
could only talk in Gaelic, or, if he had 
a smattering of English, would, as is 
generally done, “‘ put the cart before the 
horse ’’ in conversation. Such, however, 
was not the case, as he spoke with a 
correctness and an intelligence that 
would do credit to many of our modern 
members of Parliament. 


Gratified at meeting such a capable 
guide, it was interesting to walk and sail 
round that part of the island, and hear 
his version of its historical associations. 
Prominent among these was a description 
of a clan feud, where a party of Macleans, 
who were in possession of the island, 
landed to wage war on the Campbells 
of Craignish, who had evidently got 
possession of Glengarisdale. He admitted 
it was an unchronicled event, but had 
been handed down by oral tradition from 
sire to son. Skeletons, he asserted, were 
found in that part of the island, and he 
took us to a spot, a short distance from 
his cottage, where beneath some rough 
bits of rock, he showed us a number of 
human bones. Among them was a skull, 
bleached white, but in perfect condition, 
with teeth, the like of which are rarely 
to be seen nowadays. It was the 
beautifully-shaped skull of an adult man. 
Death had evidently been caused by 
the clean cut of a broadsword. Possibly 
it was a stand-up tussle like that of the ~ 
“Saxon and the Gael.’’ An unguarded 
blow had struck the head, but had 
glanced off, carrying away part of the 
top of the skull. A subsequent cut had 
been more effective, as it had gone right 
through into the brain, and must have 
caused instantaneous death. 

Handling this gruesome relic of bygone 
days, I could not help thinking of the 
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tragic death of Hamboro, the victim of 
the Ardlamont mystery, whose skull I 
carefully examined to note where the 
pellets. got access to the brain. To 
examine the skull of a man who has met 
a tragic death gives one an inspiration 
of awe. It suggests some horrid drama— 
some terrible scene of cruel vengeance— 
some dark crime committed, or cruel 
punishment inflicted. A number of 


skulls, it is said, are lying in caves near 
the Gulf, and at other parts of the island. 

Getting into a boat, Angus rowed us 
round the western side of the island. 
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creatures will allow a boat to pass them 
without showing the slightest sign of 
alarm. The natural deduction is that 
seeing so many boats passing without 
molestation they, in a large measure 
become indifferent. Looking through 
binoculars, I saw him as distinctly as if 
he had been within a few yards. His face 
was black as darkness itself, and a fierce 
light scintillated from his eyes. His long 
beard and horns revealed him to be a 
patriarch, and he stood defiantly motion- 
less, as if wondering why we had intruded 
on his solitude. 
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So far as we went it was mostly rock 
bound, with limpets and other shell-fish 
adhering to the rocks, indicating the 
heights of the ebb and flow of the tide. 


At one place a natural arch of rock stood © 


boldly out, which had been worn, by the 
huge rolling breakers dashing their weight 
against the coast. 

Standing like a sentinel on a rock a 
large wild goat was observed, this animal 
not being uncommon on that side of the 
island. It is surprising how close wild 


Reaching Glendibidale Bay, where the 
rocks lower, we arranged to disembark, 
in order that we might visit some of the 
caves by which this side of Jura is 
pierced. Going ashore and clambering 
upwards a short distance among slippery 
rock and seaweed, we reached the 
entrance toa cave. The sun was now far 
round in the western sky, and was 
shining right into the interior. The 
roof was very low at the entrance, but 
on getting well in we found plenty of 
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head-room. Here was the scene of weird 
superstitious legends, but we found 
nothing more unearthly than the bones 
of sheep and goats, it being asserted 
that these animals, as well as deer, take 
refuge in the caves from the severity of 
the storms not uncommon on this coast. 
After becoming accustomed to the dark- 
ness, and turning towards the entrance, 
where the sun’s rays were penetrating, 
we could see fairly well, I could not help 
admiring the profusion of hart’s tongue 
fern all round this cave. Equally 
interesting were the stalacites and 
stalagmites which are found there, the 
former hanging like icicles from the roof, 
and the latter standing up like marble 
pillars from the floor of the cavern. It 
is recorded that in some great caves, 
notably in New South Wales, “ they: are 
found pendant spear-like masses, erect 
columns, draped curtains, mushroom- 
shaped projections, and when grouped 
together, they often resemble the vaulted 
aisles of a cathedral.”” They are caused 
by water charged with calcium carbonate 
dripping through fissures in the roof, 


which when it evaporates leaves a 
mineral deposit hanging, as already said, 


like icicles. As drops fall on the floor 
and the fluid soaks away, a column grows 
upwards, giving the appearance described. 

As already mentioned, the shore near 
Ardlussa is girdled for miles by natural 
woods, and these constitute the haunts 
of blackgame, pheasants, woodcock, 
rabbits, etc. It was my privilege to be 
invited to the covert shoot in November. 
Shooting in such a place must be regarded 
as the elixir of sport, and certainly it is 
unrivalled by any place I have ever shot 
at. One of the principal duties of 


game-keepers nowadays is to convert 
their pheasants into “ rocketers’’—that is, 
to make them fly high over the heads of 
the gunners. According to Horace, the 
poet is born, not made. Unlike the poet, 
the ‘‘ rocketer”’ is not born, but has to 
be made ; and in places where the coverts 
are on level ground, it is not so easily 
accomplished as when the birds are 
startled on high banks. At Ardlussa, 
however, no making is necessary, as 


‘birds rising on the hillside before the 


beater flew over our heads at altitudes 
that not unfrequently set my ‘“‘ Purdey ” 
at defiance. Variety constitutes a charm 
in shooting, and it is not uncommon to 
get a ‘“‘right and left’’ at a pheasant 
and a blackcock, or’ woodcock as the 
case may be. 

In one drive, when the shooters were 
standing behind a stone wall, it was most 
interesting to see a stag within the sweep 
of the drivers. Galloping forward, he 
twice ran down the wall within six feet 
of the muzzle of my gun, when I could 
have killed him had I so wished. 
Realising danger behind the wall, he ran 
back towards the beaters, but their 
holloas again turned him, and finding 
himself gradually becoming encircled, he 
plunged into the sea, and swam straight 
for the opposite shore, a distance of at 
least six miles. I fear I lost a good many 
shots by not seeing birds fiying past, in 
consequence of my eyes being rivetted 
on the stag swimming vigorously until it 
became a mere speck on the water. As a 
strong tide was flowing down the centre 
of the Sound, the waves were very high, 
and on his entering them, I lost sight of 
him altogether, so that his fate, as far 
as I am concerned, remains a mystery. 
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YOUNG TURKS 


A LADY’S DAY AMONG TURKISH PEASANTS 


WE were in camp in one of the loveliest 
spots in the world, by a beautiful river 
flowing through a well- wooded and 
mountainous country, and far away from 
civilization, so much so that we were 
six hours from the nearest post office. 
My husband was often absent on shooting 
expeditions, and always returned enthu- 
siastic about the lovely scenery of the 
mountains and the magnificent views 
to be obtained therefrom. Naturally I 
was desirous of participating in these 
pleasures. The only difficulty lay in the 
fact that these trips could not be done 
in a day; and, unless we moved our 
camp, which hardly seemed worth while, 
we must sleep in one of the natives’ 
summer huts, which, judging from all 
we heard, was a thing to be avoided. 
Our servant, a little deformed Turk, 
got over the difficulty, saying he knew 
a native (Christian) hut—he called it “a 


beautiful house ’’—quite clean, where we 
could sleep with comfort. These Chris- 
tians are exactly the same race as their 
Mahometan neighbours, the only differ- 
ence being in dress, customs, and 
religion. Many are Greek Catholics, but 
these happened to be Romans. 

On the appointed day—a beautiful 
one, by the way—my steed arrived in 
camp. He was as sorry a beast as one 
could wish to see, and blind of one eye into 
the bargain, which was perhaps fortunate, 
as he was very shy of letting me approach 
on the off (the sound) side. The saddle 
was merely of wood, but it was covered 
with our blankets; and a sack of pro- 
visions, etc., was hung on the off side to 
balance me. My stirrup, quite Turkish, 
looked more like a shovel than anything 
else. However, I was soon mounted and 
on the road, a friend whom I will call 
G—— leading the way at a pace the 
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animal could by no means keep up with, 
even if he had, unlike all his tribe, had 
any idea beyond following his owner 
step for step. Our servant brought up 
the rear with the dogs. 

Our way wound up a valley at the 
bottom of which a brook flowed to meet 
the river, through woods, first beech and 
then pine, and down the other side. 
This was repeated I don’t know how 
many times, until I began to get weary 
of my uncomfortable seat. All the while 
we were getting higher and higher, and 
at every turn the views grew finer. The 
road was very bad, and at one spot I 
felt extremely nervous. As we turned.a 
sharp corner the path sloped down to 
the edge of a tremendous precipice, on 
the extreme edge of which my steed 
insisted on walking. I own I had a very 
bad moment. In such cases it is wiser 
to sit quite still and let the horses have 
their own way, as these beasts are quite 
surefooted in spite of their flat iron shoes, 
which cover the whole foot. Finally, the 
road ran through a mountain pass. It 
was growing dark, and I never saw a 
Everything 


more weird-looking spot. 
seemed as if a blight had fallen on it. 
Huge pine trees were lying all about the 
place, decaying ; and the tall ones over- 
head seemed like grim sentinels over 


their fallen friends. Interspersed with 
these everywhere were great masses of 
rock, and the silence was only broken by 
my horse’s tread. We passed under a 
fallen forest king, and turning a corner 
were greeted by the barking of dogs. 
Presently we were able to see through 
the darkness the outlines of a house, 
which turned out to be our destination. 

For a summer house it appeared to 
be a large one, and was well built of logs. 
The owners were really well-to-do people, 
and in this country were considered to 
be very clean. I soon dismounted, and 
was asked by the woman of the house 
to enter ; to do which I had not only to 
stoop, but also to step over a beam about 
two feet high that formed the threshold. 
At first I could see nothing for smoke, 
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which, as the fire was in the centre of the 
mud floor, only partly escaped by a hole 
in the roof The firelight is of course the 
only illumination they have. We took 
our seats on a low wooden platform five 
feet square, and raised about half a foot 
from the floor, which afterwards served 
as our bed. There was a similar one on 
the other side of the floor, on which sat, 
or lolled, three small children, and near 
them, smiling at us, were two bigger 
ones with their mother and a female 
relative. The building consisted of two 
rooms, one for the family and another 
for the cattle, who were divided from us 
by a wooden partition, through which 
we could hear (and smell) them, as we 
also could the sheep penned against our 
end of the house. 


Soon after our arrival the house was 


‘filled with peasants, Christian and 


Mahometan, who sat a la Turque and 
gazed with curious eyes at the Ingleska 
in the corner. We, who were not able 
to sit cross-legged, found our seats the 
reverse of comfortable, although straw 
had been brought and our blankets laid 
over it. The closeness of the atmosphere 
and above all the smoke were the worst 
afflictions. 

Meanwhile our man had commenced 
to cook our dinner, which consisted of a 
haunch of venison. Instead of roasting 
it whole he cut in into steaks and 
threaded them on a green stick, which 
was laid across two stones. Judicious 
manipulation of red-hot ashes produced 
a very eatable dish. I-had noticed on 
the hearth a curious round-looking object 
covered with ashes, and wondered what 
it could be. My curiosity was now 
satisfied, for after having washed the 
children’s faces—the only part of them, 
I imagine, that ever knew water—our 
hostess placed a little square bench in 
front of the fire, knocked the ashes off 
this strange-looking thing, and, raising 
a semi-circular cover, displayed a large 
round iron dish filled with meat and 
potatoes. Grace was then said, the 
Turks taking no notice, and the dish 
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being placed on the bench, everybody Our meal followed theirs, and then we 
present (some fifteen souls) helped him— had coffee made for all and sundry. 
or her—self with nature’s fork. Those With these country people it is a great 
who could not get near enough to help luxury, and the women never get it. 


THE ‘‘ BEAUTIFUL HOUSE ”’ IN. THE DISTANCE 


themselves were assisted by our hostess, I asked our host to give his wife some, 
who picked out with her fingers and but he shook his head, and I did not 
handed them what they were in need of. press the point, fearing to offend against 
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their etiquette. After we had dis- 
tributed tobacco, my husband suggested 
it was time to sleep, whereupon the 
strangers left, and our “bed” was 
arranged by our man, who then went 
to a Turkish hut near at hand for the 
night. 

We, of course, lay down in our clothes 
just as we were, and the straw being 
decidedly scanty, a very hard bed we 
found it, and too short to boot. Soon 
after lying down we felt a stinging 
sensation in our faces, but a long time 
elapsed before we ascertained the cause 
of this irritation, which was simply the 
firewood ashes floating in the air; these 
we had not noticed when we were sitting 
up. A handkerchief over the face soon 
cured this, but the fleas were not so 
easily counteracted, and they tormented 
me so that sleep was impossible. 

In the meantime our hosts had gone 
to bed—at least, all the family except 
the housewife. They simply kicked off 


their sandals and lay down, the man 
taking off his turban, but the others just 


as they were. The father with three 
children occupied the platform, the 
younger woman and the two elder 
children, whose bed I presume we had 
usurped, slept on the floor. Each batch 
was covered with a blanket. 

Meanwhile the wife was putting her 
bread in leaven. After she had mixed 
the dough, it was placed in front of the 
fire on a wooden spade for an hour, 
whilst she twirled the eternal spindle, 
which, with the distaff, these women 
hardly ever lay down. She then cleared 
a place on the hot ashes, put the loaf on, 
and covered it with the lid I have before 
referred to. I, of course, thought she 
was baking, but as a matter of fact it 
was undergoing a second rising process, 
for I saw it baked next morning. Then 
she lay down and went to sleep, but not 
for long. About one o’clock she jumped 
up again, took this dough away from 
the fire, put it on a shelf, made up the 
fire, and returned to share the floor with 
the others. 


» had very little children. 
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After this quiet reigned, and in spite 
of a trifling disturbance caused by a cat 
which nearly jumped down on us, I did 
for a short time drop off to sleep, to be 
awakened by the sound of voices. I 
found it was four o’clock, and the family 
were engaged in prayer, seated round 
the fire, looking exceedingly melancholy. 
They all seemed relieved when they had 
finished their devotions, and could turn 
their attention to their breakfast of 
polenta and milk, which they all ate 
with wooden spoons out of the same 
dish. 

We got up about six, and: tried to 
make some sort of toilet. A request for 
water to wash with provoked great 
astonishment. The soap I had carefully 
packed was lost, and this of course they 
could not provide, but we got ready for 
coffee somehow. The natives, I need 
hardly say, performed absolutely no 
ablutions ; the washing of faces before 
supper is the extent to which they go 
in this line. Indeed, I rather think that 
was done on our account. The poor 
children were really in a sad plight ; 
their little limbs were literally black, 
and looked like leather. 

As there had been some talk of our 
staying two days in these hills, I begged 
G—— before we started off shooting to 
return in time for us to get home that 
evening, for nothing would induce me 
to spend another night up here. 

After the younger woman and elder 
children had departed to pasture the 
flocks and herds, I had more time to 
look at my hostess, who must when 
young have been very good-looking. 
She seemed to be about fifty, but was 
probably many years younger, as she 
Hard work 
and smoke had made her skin wrinkled 
and brown as parchment, but anyone 
might have envied her beautifully white 
and regular teeth, though I suppose 
they had never been cleaned. Like all 
the women of the district, she had on a 
long coarse chemise of cotton, and 
woollen trousers. An apron about a 
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foot wide extended to below the knees. 
Some times these aprons are beautifully 
worked on the borders, but those, of 
course, are only for holidays or church- 
goihg. Her sandals of cowhide, strapped 
across with sinews, were joined to the 
trousers by shapeless blue leggings. 
Young children, 7.e., those who are not 
old enough to take the sheep out, only 
wear a chemise and zouave jacket, and 
a little fez on their heads. It is hardly 
necessary to say that everything they 


The townswomen (Christians) dress 
quite differently, for they wear huge 
black trousers, which come up nearly 
under the arms, with little short jackets 
(violet velvet very often) trimmed with 
fur, or gold-laced. Their fezzes are 
trimmed with fringe or otherwise orna- 
mented, and the hair falls down their 
back in a plait. They stalk along like 
grenadiers, and to English eyes look both 
bold and vulgar. In fact they compare 
very unfavourably with their Moslem 


ALP PASTURE, WITH PONIES 


wear is home-made, except their caps. 
When I say that the men’s dress consists 
of red cap, brown embroidered coat, red 
waistcoat, and blue knickerbockers (very 
baggy), the reader will picture something 
very gaudy; but it is not really so, 
although we must add green sash and 
red leggings for the Mahometans, and 
red sash with white leggings for the 
Christians. These minor details form 
the only difference—except, of course, 
that the Turks shave their heads. 


compatriots. These latter out of doors 
are of course merely bundles, but when 
you do see their faces they are generally 
refined and modest-looking, which can- 
not be said of the majority of the 
Christians. 

My first occupation that morning was 
to read the English papers which had 
arrived just as we were starting. I gave 
some of the children some advertise- 
ment pages. Imagine the delight of 
the youngsters, who had never seen a 
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picture book! A representation of a fox 
was at once recognised with cries of 
“Lisitza!”’ and the leaves were treasured 
up in their bosoms, together with some 
lumps of sugar I also gave them, to be 
taken out and enjoyed at intervals. 
After a little while I decided to go 
and explore a bit. Just above the house 
was a little valley, and as it lay in the 
direction G had recommended for 
scenery, I bent my steps thither. I was 
soon on the top of the ridge behind it, 
which was covered with stately pines, 
and found the view quite as beautiful as 
I had been led to expect. In front of 
me were mountains upon mountains as 
far as the eye could reach, the nearer 
ones being separated from me by a 
tremendous valley, whilst to my left, 
nestling between two hills, was a lovely 
little lake, like a beautiful gem with the 
autumn foliage for a setting. Two hours’ 
walking made me begin to feel hungry, 
so I returned to the house. The little 


children were roasting potatoes in the 
ashes for themselves, and that appeared 
to be their only meal between breakfast 


and supper. 

My lunch being finished, I thought I 
would have some coffee, but our man, 
in whose charge it was, had taken it 
with him ; so I made some tea instead. 
Never shall I forget the delight of the 
poor woman’s face when I gave her a 
cup. Her eyes glistened, and she drank 
it with such gusto that I felt constrained 
to repeat the dose, or rather to give her 
what remained. When she had finished 
she took up the pot and gazed longingly 
at the leaves. Encouraged by my smile, 
she asked leave to put some more water 
to it. Of course I assented, so she put 
on cold water and boiled it up. Nasty 
as it must have been, she drank it with 
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the same zest as the good tea, and 
finished with such a sigh of satisfaction 
that it was a pleasure to think I had 
brightened her dull life for once. I may 
here say that when we were leaving she 
refused payment for the milk we had 
had. Of course I gave her a trifle, and 
also the rest of the tea I had brought 
up with me. 

Fearing to tire myself, as we were to 
return that day, I did not go out again ; 
and the afternoon seemed very long. 
I amused myself as well as I could by 
watching the preparation of the evening 
meal. First of all half a sheep was 
brought in, which my hostess proceeded 
to cut up into small pieces. These she 
placed, unwashed, in the exceedingly 
dirty pot in which she had made the 
polenta that morning, and hung it over 
the fire to boil. Needless to say, the 
scum which presently rose looked like 
mud. Some of this she did remove, and 
then added some partially peeled un- 
washed potatoes! The sight—and | 
may say the habits of the family 
generally—made me feel quite sick ; 
and it was a relief to hear G S 
“Cooey,”’ and to see him arrive with 
the men carrying a fine buck. I was 
ready to start in a very few minutes, 
and having said ‘‘ Good-bye ”’ we started; 
and, making good progress down the 
hill, got home soon after dark. 

It is easy to imagine what a delight 
it was to get back to comfort and warm 
baths after twenty-four hours spent in 
a clean Turkish peasant’s house. It is 
only fair, however, to add that my 
husband still maintains that it really 
was the best of these Kolibas, or summer 
huts, that he had ever slept in, only the 
smoke was rather bad and the sleeping 
platform too short ! 
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HEREFORD, FROM THE RIVER 
From an old Print 


SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No. 26—HEREFORDSHIRE 


BY WALTER BAXENDALE 


THE Welsh border county of Hereford, 
while not especially prominent in sport 
(excepting as regards salmon fishing) is 
certainly one of the most generally 


attractive districts in England. In the 
whole of the United Kingdom I know no 
more beautiful run by either road or rail 
than that from the cathedral city of 
Hereford to the capital of the adjoining 
county of Shropshire. The Golden Valley 
in the west of the county is also very 
‘pretty ; and there are few more charming 
districts for touring than the valley of 
the Wye. The river named, by the way, 
rises quite close to the source of the 
Severn on Plynlimmom, and _ flows 
through such far-famed beauty-spots as 
Rhayader (some twenty miles from its 
source), Builth, Glasbury, Hay, Whitney, 
Hereford, Ross, and Monmouth. Its 
total length is close on 150 miles; and 
though there are mines on some of its 


tributaries, it does not suffer from 
pollution which can be considered 
serious. It is also almost entirely free 
from weir obstruction, as from Rhayader 
downwards—a distance of well over 
100 miles—there is not a single weir. 
According to Mr. Augustus Grimble, 
than whom there is no better authority 
on salmon fishing, the Wye fisheries were 
at a very low ebb up to 1860, for the 
tide-way and all the lower part of the 
river were over-netted, while the kelts 
were incessantly poached in the upper 
reaches. It was estimated at that time 
that quite 200 anglers fished regularly 
for fry between Monmouth and Hereford, 
each taking from 100 to 150 a day in the 
season; and the hotels of the district 
were then filled with visitors who came 
for the purpose of eating ‘‘ Wye white- 
bait.”’ In fact, had the Wye been subject 
to the same handicap as the Severn, in 
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the shape of wholesale netting and pollu- 
tions, it might have been wiped out as a 
salmon river. Those evils, however, did 
not exist, and the river was kept fairly 
well stocked. The late Duke of Beaufort 
interested himself in the lower fisheries 
for a few seasons, and the upper pro- 
prietors also contributed to the employ- 
ment of water bailiffs, with the result 
that poaching became no longer the easy 
matter-of-fact and profitable game that 
it had been, though less than five years 
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assaulted by overwhelming numbers and 
badly injured—some of them so seriously 
as to carry the effects for the rest of 
their lives. At one court thirteen 
poachers were committed for trial, but 
they were afterwards all acquitted—a 
state of affairs not creditable to the 
juries. ‘‘ Rebecca’’ still flourishes, 
though rather quietly ; and it is difficult 
to deal with this sort of poaching, in 
spite of the hearty co-operation of the 
constabulary, for no governing body, 


WYE BRIDGE, HEREFORD 


since, in the adjoining county of Brecon, 
I was told of serious encroachments by 
miners and others at a time when salmon 
was well worth poaching, These men 
came from the mining districts disguised 
and armed. River watchers, knowing 
that they were powerless, in the majority 
of instances very wisely kept away. 
Earlier, there were cases in which water- 
bailiffs employed by the Wye Fishery 
Board to protect the breeding salmon 
during the close season had been brutally 


such as a Board of Conservators, has the 
means to support a force of bailiffs such 
as would be necessary to cope with 
organised bands. 

The present season seems to be a 
remarkable one, and all previous records 
are likely to be broken. Mr. J. Arthur 
Hutton, who knows as much about the 
Wye and its salmon as any man, has had 
what he calls “‘ the time of his life,’’ this 
spring ; for in nine days he took thirty- 
five fish weighing 701} Ib., or an average 
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of 20lb. His best day was April 6th, 
when he landed six salmon aggregating 
130 Ib., his heaviest being an especially 
fine fish of 321b., and his lightest one 
of 9%1b. On April 4th he landed the 
same number, aggregating 1264 Ib. ; 
and on April 7th he caught five salmon 
weighing 1143?1b. In three days out 
of four, therefore, he took salmon weigh- 
ing more than 3701b., sport which is 
certainly good enough for anybody or 
any river. During the nine days he lost 
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were given him by Mr. Pryce-Tannatt, 
of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
who is well-known as one of the best fly- 
tiers. About the same time Mr. Cyril 
D. Marson of Stafford, while fishing on 
quite a short length of water, caught 
seven fish aggregating 145lb.; and 
in one day Mr. H. C. Hatton killed six — 
fish weighing from 18 lbs. to 27} 
The Wye is famous for its big fish, and 
though there may be other rivers where - 
larger numbers are killed, yet the 


LANDING A WYE SALMON AT SYMONDS YAT 


only three fish, one of which broke him 
on a rocky ledge; he also touched two 
other fish with a minnow and rose four 


others with fly. Twenty-four were 
caught on Hatton’s Brown and Silver 
Devon; two on Brown and Gold, and 
one on Blue and Gold Devon ;. one on 
Brown and Gold Phantom, and one on 
the natural sand eel; five were caught 
with fly; four on the Torrish, and one 
on the White Winged Akroyd. The flies 


Shannon is probably the only water in 
the United Kingdom which will compare 
with it for average weight. Good catches 
this season have also been made at Holme 
Lacy, Fownhope, Ballingham, and Clyro 
Court, Mr. H. Lister Reade and his 
friends having had sport on the last 
water far above the average of previous 
years. 

Fishermen will remember that the 
Wye Fisheries Association stopped all 
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netting during the years 1902-4 with 
very good results, for there was after- 
wards a steady and continuous rise in 
the early spring catch in February. March 
and April, viz.: 1905-8, 104 fish ; 1909, 
182; 1910-12, 237; 1914, 436. In 1914 
the May catch was disappointing, but 
notwithstanding this, 1,307 were caught 
in the period February to April, which 
was more than in any previous period 
with the exception of 1913. The year 
1913 is left out as being quite exceptional, 
the number of fish taken in the 
Association’s nets being 6,408, of an 
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the late Sir Stafford Howard, backed up 
by Mr. John Hotchkis, chairman and 
ex-chairman of the Board of Conserva- 
tors. There is also trout in the Wye, 
and the other good rivers of the county— 
Lugg, Arrow, Frome, Leadon, Garron, 
Monnow, and Dore. In addition, there 


are many good brooks which give really 
good sport ; and one of the most beauti- 
fully shaped trout ever taken in the 
neighbourhood of Leominster was caught 
in the Humber brook by the Rev. 
Lorimer Rome a few years since. It 
weighed 3} Ibs. Only last year the same 


DOWNTON CASTLE 
From an old Print 


average weight of 13.1lb. The record 
catch was made in March, 1914, at 
Aramstone by Mr. Wyndham Smith, for in 
one day within an hour he killed a brace 
weighing 51 lb. and 421lb.—a take of 
93 Ib. in so short a time being remark- 
able. The biggest fish killed before that 
date was in 1897, long before the improve- 
ments began, when Mr. Wells Ridley 
landed a salmon weighing 50 Ibs. Last 
year, however, the rod-fishing was the 
worst since 1907. Much of the very great 
improvement]in the fishing was due to 


brook yielded another perfect trout 
weighing 2?1lb. The big fish are 
generally caught with the Mayfly as 
bait, though some also fall victims to 
the wasp-grub. So far as fishing is 
concerned, there are few counties which 
can in any way compare with Hereford- 
shire. 

There never was a great deal of racing 
in the county. In the days of the 
Queen’s Plate courses at Hereford, 
Kington, and Leominster were used, all 
the meetings being in July and August. 
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Steeplechasing has always been popular, 
the county being well situated as regards 
proximity to good training stables. 
When the Holmans were in their heyday 
at Cheltenham, the meetings were 
always well supported, and some famous 
- horses trained on Cleeve Hill were taken 
to the adjoining county of Hereford, and 
generally proved to be successful. Capt. 
Collis’s old stable at Kinlet, where Glen- 
side was trained for the Grand National 
Steeplechase in 1911, is also only just 
over the western border, and not far 
from the Worcestershire side of the 
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That was a remarkable National. «Mr. 
H. G. Farrant, a member of the Pegasus 
Club and of the Oxford circuit, rode 
Red Hall, a winner of the National Hunt 
Steeplechase at Warwick, at Hereford- 
shire meets of foxhounds before that fine 
horse gained so big a reputation; and 
he trained him himself not far from 
Malvern, which is, however, on the 
Worcestershire border. 

At Colwall there is one of the most 
beautifully situated steeplechase courses 
in the United Kingdom, lying, as it does, 
in the western lap of the Malvern Hills 


THE HEREFORDSHIRE HUNTERS’ STEEPLECHASE AT COLWALL PARK 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


county Salamander, the winner in 1866, 
was galloped for a time. Salamander, 
by the way, started at 40 to 1; and the 
commission, which was executed by the 
late Mr. Harry Ulph, brought in the very 
respectable fortune of £62,000, of which 
all but £10,000 went to the lucky 
owner, the late Mr. Studd, father of the 
well-known cricketers. Well might Mr. 
Ulph think and talk of Salamander up 
to the time of his death, seeing that what 
with hedging and so forth he was left 
with £10,000 to £4 when the flag fell. 


dividing Worcestershire from Hereford- 
shire. Served well by the Great Western 
Railway Company, whose line between 
Malvern and Hereford runs at the side 
of the course, the venue has consistently 
increased in popularity, and the meeting 
more than holds its own with fixtures 
generally looked upon as being more 
important. Mr. R. C. Browne-Cave, 
when living at Barton Court, interested 
himself in the course in its early days, 
and spent much time and money in 
establishing the Colwall meeting. 
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Practical ability was supplied by the late 
Mr. F. G. Page and Mr. A. B. Smith, 
who mapped out the course ; the latter, 
however, ceased to take an interest in it 
two years after. the meeting was in- 
augurated in May, 1900. In pre-war 
conditions four single-day meetings were 
held each winter, and last season Colwall 
was the only course sanctioned by the 
Board of Trade for steeplechasing outside 
the London district. A couple of two- 
day fixtures were allotted in February 
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It is quite a sporting course, rising 
gradually from the straight to a long 
stretch under a wood ; then descending 
on a sweeping bend to the railway. The 
last fence is 225 yards from the winning 
post, which is approached slightly uphill. 
Till his death in 1909, Mr. Page had sole 
control, and his efficient spade work had 
much to do with the popularity of the 
meeting. His mantle has descended on 
his able lieutenant, Mr. Henry W. Pye, 
who has not permitted interest in the 


SYMONDS YAT ON THE WYE 


and March, the former, however, being 
cut down to a single-day because of bad 
weather. Owners and trainers who had 
not previously visited the course 
expressed entire satisfaction with the 
track and fences. The former, which 
was at first nearly round and just under 
a mile in circumference, has _ been 
extended to an oblong, and now measures 
a mile and a quarter of old turf greatly 
improved by continual dressings of soil 
and artificials. It yields sound going in 
any but exceptionally wet conditions. 


meeting to lapse, his policy being shaped 
broadly on the lines of that of his old 
tutor. The park is so situated that the 
whole of the racing can be watched from 
the level of the rings. 

On the Widemarsh at Hereford there 
is an excellent steeplechase course, and 
one of the biggest crowds I ever saw at 
any country meeting was on a memorable 
Easter Monday. It was estimated that 
the “‘ gate ’’ numbered 12,000. The sport 
was always interesting, and the valuable 
Coronation Steeplechase invariably 
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brought out some of the best ‘chasers in 
training. Autumn meetings, which were 
tried some years since, were never 
successful, but in the latter part of the 
last century gatherings under the rules 
of the British Pony and Galloway 
Association met with fair success. 
There are not many people outside the 
county who can remember the National 
Hunt meeting over the old course at 
Hereford in April, 1878, and in looking 
up the return of that gathering I was 
greatly interested in the introduction to 
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The stately meads of Stoke Edith—the 
noble ancestral home of the Somers’s— 
have not been, and never will be, we 
hope, polluted by belching furnaces and 
destructive chimneys, so that we may 
long gaze on that purely English land- 
scape to which there is nothing similar 
on the face of the habitable globe.” 
That description of a truly beautiful 
country holds good to-day. 

The result of the big race was as 
follows :— 


A FERRY AT 


the report written by the big racing 
authority of that day. His remarks are 
worthy of reproduction. “It is rather 
a far cry to Hereford,” he wrote, 
“* pleasant as are the surroundings of the 
staid old city, and beautiful as are its 
paths and pastures, when you get to 
them. Crossing, or rather going under 
the Malvern rdnge, we seem to be in a 
strange land .... but then it is a 
thoroughly primitive land, a land in 
which the rural life of England is un- 
blackened by smoke and unsullied by 
cinders; with no furnaces belching 
flame, or chimneys vomiting destruction. 


SYMONDS YAT 


GRAND NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLE- 
CHASE of 10 sovs. each, 5 ft., with 250 
sovs. added ; 4 miles ; 20 subs. 

Mr. C. R. FRIEND’s b. g. FILBERT, by Nut- 
bourne — Mademoiselle, by Student, 
aged, 12st. 10 1b 

Mr. PowEtv’s ch. g. LoNGSTER, aged, 12 st. 

G. Brown’s br. g. THE Maze, aged, 

Mr. G. CLEMENT’s b. h. St. GEORGE, 6 yrs., 

Mons. L’INFANT’s br. g. by Brown Bread— 
Lady Wellington, 4 yrs., 10 st. 10 lb., 

Mr. G. S. LowE 

Capt. MIDDLETON’s b. g. MINOTAUR, 6 yrs., 

Mr. A. PEEL’s b. g. NEw GLascow, 5 yrs., 

Mr. J SANKEY’s b. g. Lorp HAMPTON, 6 yrs., 
| Mr. E. P. Wi1tson 0 


Mr. 
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Filbert, generally considered to be 
the best type of hunter which had won 
the race for some years, looked as if he 
could stay for a week; and, winning 
easily by 40 lengths, he certainly proved 
that he could gallop a bit. On the 
second day of the meeting the big race 
was the National Maiden Hunters’ Plate, 
which was won by the Australian horse, 
Melbourne, owned by that very good 
sportsman, Mr. A. Chirnside, and ridden 
by Mr. E. P. Wilson. 
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almost as good as the famous Lottery, 
Charity was bought in South Wales 
after having run unsuccessfully in a 
steeplechase or two; but in the hands 
of Mr. Vevers he was a great success, 
beginning by winning the Usk Stakes 
at Cardiff and hurdle races at Cardiff and 
Monmouth in 1836. In 1838 he won the 
Aberystwith Hurdle race ‘and _ three 
stakes at Hereford, other winning per- 
formances being at Broadway and 
Alcester, and in 1841 he won the 


HEREFORD AND RIVER 


WYE 


From an old Print 


A very remarkable man _ connected 
with Herefordshire sport and more 
particularly with steeplechasing was Mr. 
William Vevers of Donnington, who, 
though born in 1782, rode his last winner, 
Vengeance, at Ledbury in 1849. For a 
time George Stevens, who rode five 
Grand National winners, was with Mr. 
Vevers ; and it was after he had ridden 
The Colonel in 1869 that the famous 
steeplechase jockey left Donnington. 
About the best horse ever owned by 
Mr. Vevers was Charity, admitted to be 


Great Liverpool Steeplechase a few years 
before it came to be known as the Grand 


National. On that occasion he wes 
ridden by Mr. Powell, and among tke 
horses he beat were Mr. Anderson's 
Cigar, the Hon. F. Craven’s Peter Simple, 
and the great Lottery, the last, by the 
way, carrying 18 lb. penalty because of 
his winning the Cheltenham Steeplechase 
the season before. _His owner, however, 
had such faith in him that he was started, 
though carrying the crusher of 13 st. 4 IF. 

The last steeplechase in which Charity 


log 
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competed was at Swindon, and he 
would have won but for a mistake. He 
and Vanguard were the only two horses 
left in the race, Mr. Vever’s nominee 
leading by about a length up to a flight 
of hurdles near the winning post, over 
which the competitors had jumped in 
the previous round, and which should 
have been removed for the finish. The 
hurdles were allowed to stand, a piece of 
neglect which lost Charity the race, for 
in taking them he dwelt a little, while 
Vanguard took them in his stride and 
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manner in which he upheld the pre- 
eminence of his native county in the 
contest between the members of the 
Herefordshire and Monmouthshire Hunts 
at their steeplechases on February 27th, 
1845.”" A few years later he was the 
recipient of a silver tankard, “ the gift 
of the Rev. J. Leyorn Penoyre to William 
Vevers, Esq., of Donnington Court, for 
the best thoroughbred stallion used in 
the county of Hereford, and also for his 
spirited exertions in the improvement of 
the breed of horses in that county.” 


THE HARLEY SCHOOL CROSS-COUNTRY RUN 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


just won. Mr. Vevers brought out a 
very smart horse called Little Tommy on 
the occasion of a steeplechase organised 
by the Monmouthshire and Herefordshire 
Hunt Clubs, and Tommy placed the race 
to the credit of his owner’s county. 
Later, Mr. Vevers, at the age of sixty- 
four, rode the same horse in the Paris 
Steeplechase, and was second to Mr. 
Tilbury’s Culverthorpe. In 1845 a 
service of plate was presented to Mr. 
Vevers, thanking him for “ the spirited 


Herefordshire lovers of the manly art 
of self-defence are proud that so dis- 
tinguished an exponent as Tom Winter 
(better known as Spring), Champion of 
England in 1824, was born at Fownhope 
in the county, on February 22nd, 1795. 
Pugilistica mentions that the relations. 
and connections of Spring at Hereford 
and in the neighbourhood were “ respect- 
able.”” When he tried his ’prentice hand 
at the age of seventeen, in battle with 
Hollands, a big countryman of some 
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~ repute, he won by science and steadiness. 
At that time he was in service with a 
butcher at Mordiford, and his old 
employer was one of his staunchest 
admirers to the end of his career. In 
1814 Spring fought his second battle 
against a local celebrity named Henley. 
This also came off at Mordiford. At the 
end of eleven rounds Henley, the 
challenger, had to admit that he was 
satisfied, Spring was the better man. A 
season or two later the young pugilist 
made his way to London, where he was 
not long in being found a customer, his 
third opponent being Stringer, a York- 
shireman. The stakes were forty guineas 
and a purse given by the Pugilistic Club. 
By this time Spring had developed into 
a very fine fellow. His fighting weight 
was 13st. 2lb., and he was well over 
six feet in height. In twenty-nine rounds 
Spring proved his superiority, in spite of 
the determined character of Stringer’s 
efforts. The fight was described as 
“truly desperate,” and* from this 
exhibition it was said of Spring that he 
bade fair to put all the “ big ‘uns” on 
the alert. His next customer was Ned 
Painter, whom he beat in thirty-one 
rounds, turning out to be quite as good 
a man as had been predicted ; but, later, 
in a second trial against the same 
pugilist, he was beaten, a defeat which 
weighed heavily on his mind. 

For some years Spring was kept busy, 
and when, on June 7th, 1824, he fought 
the Irishman Langan at Worcester, for 
the championship, upwards of 30,000 
people were present on the old Pitch- 
croft. The grand stand was filled in 
every part, with two additional wings or 
scaffolds erected for the occasion, and 
there was no admission fee under ten 
shillings. The masts of the vessels on 
the Severn which flowed close. behind 
were overloaded with people, and even 
temporary scaffolds, about two storeys 
high, outside the wagons were filled by 
anxious spectators, regardless of danger, 
so great was the public curiosity aroused. 
The men were trained to the hour, and 
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Spring had to stand up seventy-seven 
rounds before winning.” 
The description of the last round is well 
worth giving. “‘-The Irishman came up 
quite groggy, but full of pluck. Spring 
now administered a heavy punishment 
with both hands, and Langan fell quite 
exhausted. Several gentlemen said, ‘ Do 
not let the brave fellow fight any more ; 
Reynolds, take him away; it is im- 
possible he can meet Spring any more.’ 
When time was called, Langan was 
insensible, and his chief second gave in 
for him. MHalf-a- minute afterwards, 
Langan opened his eyes, still: sitting on 
the knee of his second, and when told 
the fight was over he declared that no 
one had any right to give in for him, for 
he could fight forty more rounds.’ The 
battle lasted two hours and twenty-nine 
minutes. The men had a second meeting 
for a stake of £1,000, and this went on 
for seventy-six rounds, the contest being 
one of the fiercest ever seen. Before 
the company left the ground at Chi- 
chester, £50 was collected for Langan, 
whose pluck was amazing. Spring had 
proved himself to be the greatest master 
of the art of self-defence. At that time 
he was a licensed publican in his native 
city of Hereford; but being so great a 
celebrity, it is not to be wondered at 
that he migrated to London and followed 
an equally famous pugilist in Tom 
Belcher as landlord of the Castle Tavern, 
Holborn, one of the best-known sporting 
houses in the metropolis. He was well 
treated by patrons of the ring, a present 
which he greatly prized being the 
Hereford Cup, which bore the following 

inscription :— 
1823. 
To THOMAS WINTER, 


OF FOWNHOPE, IN THE COUNTY OF HEREFORD, 
Tuis CuP WAS PRESENTED 
By His COUNTRYMEN OF THE LAND OF CIDER. 
In TOKEN OF THEIR ESTEEM FOR THE MANLINESS 
AND SCIENCE WHICH, IN MANY SEVERE 
CONTESTS IN THE PuGILISTIC RING, 
UNDER THE NAME OF 


SPRING, 
RAISED HIM TO THE PROUD DISTINCTION OF 
THE CHAMPION OF ENGLAND. 
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His Manchester admirers also pre- 
sented him with a cup, not only for his 
upright and manly conduct uniformly 
displayed by him in the prize ring, but 
as a sincere token of the esteem in which 
they held his private character. ‘“‘ The 
Champion Testimonial,’’ consisting of a 
silver tankard, together with a lining of 
450 sovs., was presented to him at a 
public dinner held in London, on May 
19th, 1846, and presided over by the 
Editor of Bell’s Life in London. Mr. V.G. 
Dowling paid the Herefordian a high 
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his grave is paid by many Herefordshire 
lovers of pugilism visiting London for the 
first time. 

There is good hunting in Hereford- 
shire, though most of the county, 
especially on the Welsh border, does not 
compare at all favourably with either 
Worcestershire or Gloucestershire, and 
certainly not with South Shropshire or 
the Wheatland territory; for it is 
especially rough. Were I to make a 
choice of the North and South Hereford - 
shire, the Ledbury and North Ledbury, 


THE LEDBURY PACK 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


tribute, remarking that every letter he 
had seen from subscribers in all parts of 
the country bore testimony to the public 
and private worth of Spring, a man 


whose unblemished integrity, benevo-: 


lence of heart, urbanity of disposition, 
and unquestionable courage entitled him 
to the highest praise. Spring died at the 
Castle Tavern on August 20th, 1851, 
at the early age of 56. He lies buried at 
Norwood, and to this day a pilgrimage to 


and the Radnor and West Herefordshire, 
the several packs which hunt the county, 
I should certainly choose the Ledbury, 
of which the present Master is Sir George 
Bullough. It is a long, narrow country, 
containing the Malvern Hills, and made 
up of small parts of the counties of 
Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester, a 
combination resulting in a_ territory 
which is quite as good as any of its 
neighbours ; for the Ledbury, if bushy 
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and strongly wooded in parts, is not only 
excellent ground for hounds, but can 
also show quite its share of vale, and a 
full proportion of nice grass. A favourite 
section is that part of the country along 
Severnside from Malvern to quite close 
to Gloucester; for, crossing over the 
hills, one gets to a low vale that in most 
parts is almost entirely level grass. The 
coverts are much smaller than in any 
other part, but foxes are always to be 
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rush. Hazel is just as frequent as thorn, 
and both grow in such a way as often 
to allow a hunter to minimise his effort 
by dropping his legs in their midst. A 
stout, clever horse, that can leap well, 
and is ready to jump in all circum- 
stances, that can go through dirt and go 
uphill, is the one to ride with the 
Ledbury. What is termed a fashionable 
long-striding horse is not in his right 
place in Sir George Bullough’s country. 


WILTON CASTLE RUINS, ROSS 


found and scent lies well. Round about 
Eastnor, already referred to as the old 
home of the Somers’s, good hedge and 
ditch fences leaven the plain which, here, 
is a strong clay. The hedges are thick 
and well-grown, but seldom strongly 
“Jaid,’’ as in the Shires. Though they 
are rarely on banks, but as a rule come 
under the denomination of “ flying 
fences,’ yet it is better that a horse 
should take them steadily than at a 


Towards Redmarley (where the hunt 
point-to-point races were held for years 
and attracted one of the biggest crowds 
I have seen at similar gatherings in any 
part of the country) the soil is different, 
being light and sandy. The district has 
earned for itself the title of the “ Rye- 
lands,” signifying land that is not good 
enough to grow wheat. The fences here 
are very small, and scent is seldom good 
excepting after recent heavy rains. Many 
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litters are every year bred in this neigh- 
bourhood, vixens finding it easy enough 
to draw any rabbit hole as an earth in 
the light sandy soil of its banks. The 
farmers in the Ledbury Hunt are good 
fellows, and a meeting at which most of 
them attended was held early in the year 
to consider a circular which had been 
issued by the Committee. It was pointed 
out that the total liabilities of the Hunt 
amounted to something like (600, and 
that at the moment there seemed to be 
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Committee, and Sir George Bullough was 
asked to remain Master at least during 
the period of the war. Those present 
pledged themselves to help him and the 
Hunt to the best of their ability, 
declaring that they would continue 
hunting as long as they had legs to 
stand on. Captain R. Logan Kidston, 
though on active service, retains the 
Mastership of the North Herefordshire, 
and I am pleased to notice that he was 
recently given his majority in the Army 


no possibility of getting in that sum 
from the usual subscribers. It should 
not be forgotten that the members of 
the Committee were responsible for the 
debit balance, and if the Hunt should 
be wound up they would have to make 
good any deficit that might be shown. 
There are about 450 farmers who each 
farms over 100 acres in the country, and 
the chairman at the meeting appealed 
to those of them who were present for 
support in the hour of need. The 
farmers promised to back up_ the 


HEREFORD, FROM PUTSON 


Service Corps. His territory covers an 
area of about sixteen square miles; it 
is a hedge and ditch country, about 
three-fifths pasture land and the remain- 
der equally divided between plough and 
woodland. A short-legged clever horse 
is required. 

South Herefordshire dates from 1869 
when the country was divided. The 
country varies considerably, and though 
hilly for the most part, there is plenty 
of light plough, a good deal of woodland, 
and many dingles. It is a saying that 
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a horse which will carry you well in 
Herefordshire will do in any country, 
and I can quite believe it, after having 
seen its roughest parts. The North 
Ledbury is quite a modern Hunt, about 
half of which is woodland and the 
remainder pasture and plough, much of 
the latter being hop and fruit land 
carrying a poor scent because of artificial 
manures. The bulk of the Radnor and 
West Hereford territory is in the latter 
county, and it is very hilly in the northern 
portion. Besides various patches of 
gorse there is an enormous mass of 
covert of close on 800 acres known as 
Radnor Forest Wood, which harbours 
foxes bearing the character of very willing 
travellers. They often go great distances 
and provide really good runs. The 
Pembridge vale is as pretty riding ground 
as is to be found in the county. A great 
deal of it is grass, and the fences are 
everywhere practicable for a clever horse. 
In some parts where the clay is stiff and 
the soil rich enough to feed the grand 
red Herefordshire bullocks, the hedges 
grow wide and ragged and the ditches 


are dug exceptionally deep. The deeper 
the ditch the higher the bank on which 
the thorns are planted; and so, though 
the banks are in themselves insignificant 
as compared with those of Ireland or 
Somerset, there are many fences in the 
vale that few, if any, horses can take in 


their stride. There is one little Hunt 
which must not be overlooked, though it 
is practically associated with Monmouth- 
shire, and that is the Golden Valley, with 
kennels at Dorstone. It dates from 1906, 
and is chiefly grass with some big wood- 
lands and very little plough. The 
adjoining packs are the Radnor and 
West Hereford, and Monmouthshire and 
South Hereford, and the Brecon; the 
best centres are Pontrilas, Hereford, and 
Hay. 

The Ledbury Beagles and the Ross 
Harriers have quite a good following, 
and of the Otter Hounds which visit the 
county the most popular are the Hawk- 
stone, established many years since by 
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the late Sir Rowland Hill, and maintained 
and hunted by his successor till the late 
peer resigned in favour of his brother, 
the Hon. Geoffrey R. C. Hill, who reigned 
from 1870 to 1891 over the whole of the 
Hawkstone territory. Though it touches 
quite a dozen counties there is only one 
black spot where the unsportsmanlike 
practice of trapping and shooting otters 
is pursued, and that spot is in North 
Herefordshire. I need hardly say that 
the district has been left alone by Mr. 
H. P. Wardell and his predecessors for 
years. It is well known that hounds are 
often able to hunt a drag far better late 
in the day when the frost is off; and it 
was in Herefordshire on the occasion of 
a meet for the purpose of hunting the 
Knill brook, a tributary of the Arrow, 
that this opinion was confirmed some 
seasons since. The Hunt found late in the 
day in a strong place, and were unable 
to bolt the otter. The Master knowing 
well that after the digging and chopping 
operations the quarry would be far away 
in search of fresh quarters that night, it 
was decided to call hounds off till early 
morning. After a long tramp in the 
dark, lighted only by the stars, the 
appointed place was reached long before 
dawn. It was bitterly cold, a dense fog 
hung over the valley, and there was a 
sharp frost. Hounds very quickly got 
on the track of the disturbed otter of the 
night before, but could not own it on 
the frosty grass and it was decided to 
wait until the sun got up and thawed 
the ground. -Hounds then fairly raced 
over it, hunted up their otter about six 
miles below where he had been left the 
day before, and eventually killed him. 
While wintering in Gloucestershire in 
1910-11 I heard a great deal about the 
badger digging in South Herefordshire, 
and at the invitation of Mr. Guy Everard, 
Captain P. S. Huth took his Kent and 
Sussex pack of badger terriers for two 
weeks digging in that territory. Seven 
meets were arranged at Peterstow, 
Blackmore Farm, Trebandy, Harewood 
End, How Caple Court, St. Weonards, 
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and How Caple Cross. From the begin- 
ning sport was excellent, six brace being 
tailed in the seven days, making Captain 
Huth’s total for that season 61 badgers. 
On the last day of the visit at How Caple 
Cross there was, I remember, quite a 
big field, among those present, in addi- 
tion to the popular Master, being Captain 
Symonds, Captain Waters, Mr. A. Blain, 
Mr. Dudley Smith, Captain Rollestone, 
Mr. Guy Everard, Mr. H. Greaves, and 
Mr. G. W. Davey. A brace were tailed 
before lunch, and afterwards a move was 
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told me that he never gave in to anything 
above or under ground. He was used 
twice a week in Northamptonshire and 
Warwickshire all through 1909, and on 
one occasion was found in an enormous 
earth where he had cornered three 
old badgers (two boars and a sow) ; the 
nearer the badgers got to him the harder 
he worked. His litter sister bred some 
of the gamest terriers in one of the best- 
known Devonshire packs. There is little 
doubt that of late years badgers have 
increased in Herefordshire, and it is not 


made to Parsons’s Plantation to a set 
covering half an acre of land, and work 
continued till it was quite dark, our 
third badger being tailed to the light of 
a bonfire and lanterns. It was a fine 
finish to a most interesting little season. 

One of the terriers used during Captain 
Huth’s visit was Peter from the little 
pack owned by Mr. Victor Cartwright, 
and worked on the Cotswolds and 
adjoining country within hail of Moreton- 
-on-the-Marsh. Peter was one of the 
hardest terriers I ever saw, and his owner 
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at all an uncommon thing for foxhounds 
to account for one or two during 


the season. Only last year the Radnor’ 


and West Hereford found one in a 
celebrated fox gorse and chopped it 
there and then. The big woodlands, 
such as Dinmore Hill, Wellington Wood, 
Ivington Camp, Wormesley and Lady 
Lift, abound in badgers, and many have 
been got out of artificial fox earths where, 
of course, the digging is not so heavy. 

A friend of mine to whom I referred 
for a few particulars about a part of the 
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county with which I was not too familiar’ 


writes: “I recollect a fine morning’s 
sport in a fox earth when I and my ten- 
year-old son with another boy sallied 
forth with three working Sealyhams and 
two unentered puppies. My own terrier 
soon located Master Brock, and, as luck 
would have it, there were two men 
planting young larch close by, so I got 
them to come and help me. Right well 
did they do their work. They gradually 
opened the earth by taking the slabs off 
one by one just behind the terrier. My 
three worked the badger in turns for an 
hour and forty-five minutes till we got 
up to him, when my little bitch Grip 
and her son Worry kept him fully occu- 
pied. After a deal of manceuvring I saw 
my opportunity of tailing him, and, being 
without tongs, it took me and one of the 
men all our time to draw him. Eventually 
I had him out and held him at arm’s 
length, hoping to bag him ; but the men 
did not like the look of the job, and I 
had to drop my quarry. My little 
pack rolled over him three times. As 
they were getting badly punished I got 
among them, and at the third roll over, 
re-tailed him. He weighed exactly 30 Ib. 
Quite lately I had a six hours’ dig in an 
open field. It was a very deep place, 
and if we had not had some very willing 
and good diggers we should never have 
got down to the badger. 

Cricket in the county is of what may 
be called the parochial character, and 
the ground on which the Herefordshire 
Gentlemen have played so many inter- 
esting matches during the past thirty or 
forty years is both small and rather slow. 
Mr. C. I. Thornton, by the way, is a 
Herefordshire man, and another cricket 
celebrity, Sharp, the old Lancashire 
and Everton (football) player was a boy 
attached to the ground staff when I first 
knew the cathedral city. When fourteen 
years of age, Sharpe, who is now a 
flourishing tradesman in _ Liverpool, 
scored 208, not out, for Herefordshire 
Club and Ground v. Ledbury. In 1899 
he began his connection with Lancashire 
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cricket, and in the following season he 
took 57 wickets. In 1901 he had the 
good double of 112 wickets and 883 runs, 
and in 1903 he scored 120 against Sussex 
on the ground at Hove. As a footballer 
Sharp first played with Hereford Thistle, 
leaders of the Bristol League, then with 
Aston Villa, and afterwards with Everton. 
He was quite as useful on the football 
field as at cricket. If he had been 
able to pay attention to athletics he 
might have made a name as a pedestrian, 
for he was above the useful class at any 
distance from 100 yards to a quarter of 
a mile. 

Hockey, polo, croquet, and tennis have 
their votaries in the pleasant Border 
shire, and there is golf of a sort, the best 
courses being at Hereford (the oldest one 
in the county), Leominster, Colwall, Hay, 
Ledbury, and Ross. The course of the 
Herefordshire Club is at Holmer, quite 
close to the city. It abounds in natural 
hazards, and has quite a unique punch- 
bowl green, placed on the top of a cone- 
shaped hill. The position is charming, 
and there are delightful views from all 
the greens. The Ross course is at Alton 
Court and extends to 2,316 yards, while 
the one at Leominster is at Steen’s Bridge. 
This is described as ‘‘ short but sporting.” 
The bunkers are hedges, ditches, water- 
courses and gorse, and the greens are 
small but good. The county is one of 
the few in which archery still flourishes, 
and even in these times the Herefordshire 
bowmen have round and other meetings 
in different parts. One of the most 
beautiful archery grounds is that of Mr. 
and Mrs. Trafford, at Hillcourt, bordering 
the Wye, and every season there are 
several open bow meetings at which 
archers from all parts of the west take 
part in the competitions. Herefordshire - 
never was much of a coaching county, 
but I remember that Captain G. Wilson 
ran the Paul Pry, an exceedingly well- 
horsed coach, between Leominster and 
Hereford in the summer of 1895, and 
the Ledbury and Gloucester road also 
was used for a time. 
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Herefordshire cattle scarcely come 
within the scope of a sporting article, 
but so many sportsmen, including the 
King, are closely associated with the 
handsome red and white breed of the 
county that mention must be made of 
the variety. It is recorded that at a 
sale at Stocktonbury in August, 1884, 
a bull, Lord Wilton, was sold to go 
to the United States for 3,800 guineas, 
the sale aggregating no less than 
£22,987 13s., a wonderful average of 
more than £125, including the yearlings. 
Compared with the equally famous 
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belts of woodland the pheasants provide 
most sporting shots, and Sir John and 
Lady Evelyn Cotterell (a daughter of the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon), enter- 
tain very largely in the shooting season. 
Lady Evelyn Cotterell, by the way, 
possesses a very fine strain of Pekingese, 
a long way the most popular toy dog of 
the day. The strain is descended from 
the original pair brought to Goodwood 
from the Palace at Peking by the late 
Lord John Hay in 1860. Another fine 
shoot is Holme Lacy, the ancestral home 
of Lord Chesterfield, and Hampton 


WORKING HEREFORD CATTLE 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


Devon cattle, the Herefords attain larger 
size, are possessed of more hardiness, 
and yield a greater quantity of milk 
while it is in their favour that they are 
found suitable to the soil and climate 
of most of the grazing districts. Sir 
John R. G. Cotterell has a fine herd at 
Garnons, all the chief agricultural shows 
being supported. His estate lies along 
the winding Wye, and embraces about 
eight miles of water and six salmon 
catches. His coverts at Garnons and 
elsewhere in the locality all slope prettily 
down towards the river. From these 


Court, near Leominster, now the property 
of Mrs. Burrell, daughter of the late 
Mr. Charles Perkins, so well-known in 


Northumberland, is another good 
sporting home, Croft Castle, Dorstone 
Shobdon, Eastnor, Brockhampton, 
Scudamore, Clyro Court, Moccas Court, 
Stoke Edith, and Foxley, are other places 
noted for high-flying pheasants, which 
provide the best of shooting. 

I have left coursing till last, for truth 
to tell there is very little one can write 
about a sport which used to be very 
popular in the county. The Waterloo 
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Cup has never been taken to Hereford- 
shire, though the late Mr. H. Haywood 
(who might have been included among 
the famous breeders of Herefordshire 
cattle), went very near achieving that 
much coveted honour in 1863 and 1864, 
when his bitch Rebe ran up to Chloe and 
King Death respectively. In the follow- 
ing year she divided the purse, and won 
the Holme Lacy Stake at Hereford, also 
the Douglas Cup at the Scottish National 
Meeting ; and in 1866 she ran into the 
semi-final of the big stake at Altcar, to 
be beaten after a good course by Field- 
fare, the runner up to Brigadier. There 
is no doubt that Rebe was good enough 
to win a Waterloo Cup, and she might 
have achieved it if she had not been so 
unlucky as to run so many undecided 
courses. Rival Belle was another very 
good bitch from the Hereford kennel, and 
a friend to whom I was talking on the 
subject quite lately, declared that had 
Mr. Haywood had a little more luck when 
Rival Belle ran an undecider with Lord 
Fermoy’s Zazel in one of Coomassie’s 
years, the highest honours’ might 
have been achieved. Mr. Racster was 
another of the old school of Herefordshire 
coursing men, possessing a very fine 
kennel. Probably his best bitch, was 
Romping Girl, a daughter of Bedlamite. 
She won such good stakes as the Ruperra 
Castle, the Bredwardine St. Leger, the 
Watford, Western, Holme Lacy, and the 
Caledonian Champion Cups during the 


five seasons in which she ran. Out of 
the twenty-one stakes in which she 
competed she won eleven outright. 
Coursing in the county nowadays is 
confined to the pleasant little meeting at 
Brampton Brian, a _ border village, 
famous for its pony fair in August. Up 
to two seasons since a card of four or 
five eight-dog stakes could be filled at 
Brampton, and with headquarters at 
Knighton visitors from as far afield as 
Shropshire and Warwickshire had very 
pleasant times. Another good meeting 
was the one at Foxley,afew miles from the 
cathedral city, and some good puppies 
competed for the Foxley Cup, one of the 
last winners being Mr. George Hulme’s 
black-and-white dog, Hughie R., a son 
of Tasmania-Rosebank. The old Market 
Drayton courser retains very pleasant 
recollections of that meeting, which was 
held over the estate of the Rev. G. H. 
Davenport. With the return of normal 
times, coursing in the county may be 
revived, though only a few days before 
this article was written, the death of 
Mr. W. M. Haywood, the chief supporter 
of the sport in Herefordshire, was a sad’ 
blow to his many sporting friends. A 
WaterlooCup nomination has beenheld by 
a Haywood of Hereford for more than 
fifty years. The Sequence is now broken. 
Excepting where otherwise acknow- 
ledged, the photographs illustrating this 
article are reproduced by courtesy of 
the Great Western Railway Company. 
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TECHNICALLY, Clinker belonged to Mr. 
Kenyon, ‘“ Dog” Kenyon, as he was 
more familiarly called. Appropriately 
so-called, too, from his bulldog face, 
doghead tiepin, sporty tie, pocketed tail- 
coat, and the leather leggings which for 
some reason go with the doggy man. A 
hard-bitten, straight-dealing, tough old 
sport was Dog Kenyon. 


But to come back to Clinker. To all 


practical purposes Clinker was the dog 
of the Parfitt family, and more particu- 
larly of young Edward Parfitt, twelve 
years old,*a dark-eyed, bullet-headed 
limb of a lad, with about as large a share 
of original sin as Clinker himself. 
Clinker was a pup; a well-bred pup 


and a rare good pup ; a Scottie pup with ~ 


a pedigree that went rambling away 
beyond the provisions of any recognised 
pedigree form, and would have been a 
credit to any noble family. Champions 
were as thick as mushrooms; rich with 
the blood of the Seafields, Abertays, 
Barlae and Waverley clans, names that 
pronounced him born in the Diehard 
purple. His sire was one Hot Stuff, his 
dam, Cinders, had romped into 
fame through four classes to the dis- 
comfiture of champions. 

Clinker was the real thing. Dog 
Kenyon said so when the puppy was 
seven weeks old, the ugly duckling in a 
very pretty litter. 

Now when Dog Kenyon had- uttered 
this verdict—it was upon a Sunday 
afternoon, when the doggy - minded 
foregather in twos and tlirees for the 
informal visiting of neighbouring kennels, 
especially where there are young litters 
to inspect—the proprietor of the good 
matron Cinders somewhat raised his 
eyebrows. For other experts had crabbed 
unmercifully that ugly pup, urging him 
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to “ put it down,” to “ store a pit with 
it,” and describing it in terms that fitted 
a phenomenon for a freak museum. 

“Why, it’s getten no head on it!” 

“Nor no bone!” 

“It’s a coat like a poodle!” 

“ An’ sithee, what a long back it’s 
getten 

“ An’ rudder a yard long. More of a 
monkey nor a Scottie!” 

“Pinched up like atween th’ eyes!”’ 

Dog Kenyon, as was his wont, gave 
neither rhyme nor reason for his opinion. 
He offered five pounds for the ugly 
puppy. The breeder, who was in finan- 
cial difficulties and would have taken 
two, was surprised and pleased. He 
little knew that those same financial 
difficulties had been fully discussed at 


the bar of the Brown Cow, the estab- . 


lishment over which Dog Kenyon 
presided. 

Thinking it over, he wondered whether 
he had not been too eager. If the pup 
was worth five to Kenyon it might have 
been worth a bit more to someone else. 
This, however, when it was too late. 
Dog Kenyon was already striding easily 
down the street with the interested 
puppy surveying an interesting world 
over the top of his new owner’s coat 
pocket. 

Mr. Kenyon didn’t go home. He stood 
in awe of his “ missus,” and at the 
Brown Cow just now there was a litter 
of week-old bull-pups, requiring hourly 
nourishment upon Lactol with the aid 
of a bottle. Remembering this, which 
he had forgotten, together with his wife’s 
tongue, in the moment of enthusiasm 
when he was buying the puppy, he turned 
his steps towards Bow Lee Brow, and 
walked without knocking into Bob 
Parfitt’s kitchen. 
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The Parfitts were at tea. Bob set 
down his mug from his face, and opened 
his mouth in amazement. He knew Dog 
Kenyon—very well. 

“T’ve brought you a pup to rear for 
me, Bob. You stole the last ‘un. See 
you keep straight over this. It’s three 
bob a week till I fetch it in, and a five- 
pun bonus if he makes a winner.”’ 

He put the puppy down on the table 
and the puppy put its foot in a saucer 
of treacle. They were having bread and 
treacle for tea. 

“Yon’s a rum ‘un, ain’t it?” said 
Bob. 

“Tt’ll mak’ a beauty, Dad!” said 
young Ted. His black eyes were gleam- 
ing terrier-wise as he sidled against the 
table. ‘“‘ Eh, you—you little ’un!”’ 

“ Right ?”’ asked Dog Kenyon. 

“ Right,” replied Parfitt. He bore no 
malice, though five years back he had 
done time for that last dog deal he had 
with Kenyon. 

“It’s the real thing,” said Kenyon. 
“And you're the man to make the best 
of it.” 

He went out, slamming the door, 
leaving two half-crowns on the table. 

‘“ He’s right,” said Bob, after he had 
posed the ugly pup by holding up head 
and tail and bringing them as close 
together as they could be brought for 
the intervening body. ‘“ Low to ground, 
short-coupled, long ‘ead, well filled in, 
small ears—settin’ already, mark ye— 
heavy coat, but that’ll come out—long 
in rudder, but it may not grow any— 
wants substance, but that I can give 
him—an ‘ec! What an eye. Dog 
Kenyon’s right. The real thing, if ever 
I saw it!” 

“The cash is real enough, any road,” 
quoth Mrs. Parfitt, a short game of Snap 
ending in Bob’s large hand covering the 
earnest of Kenyon’s bargain. 

“T mun get the little beggar summat 
to eat,” said Bob. 

“Sunday, tha’ fool! ’’ responded his 
better half. The dispute ended in an 
equal division of the spoil, Clinker getting 


‘extend to both dog and judge. 
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a sup of tea and the crust smeared with 
treacle, a delectable repast. 

Though this is really Clinker’s story, 
we have said little about him so far. He 
was an ugly pup. He was ofa shambling, 
all-abroad, out of proportion habit of 
body, at this period of his young life. 
A greyish black thing, with a sinuous 
way of moving, a big heavy head and a 
thick triangle of tail with a muscular 
wag to it. His very small black eyes 
were frequently turned back to show 
expressive quarter-moons of white ; his 
ears were haphazard affairs of crumpled 
velvet, half-cocked at all angles. His 
elbows were out ; his hindquarters looked 
to have a joint too many ; his ribs were 
distended, having dined not wisely but 
too well. His tail he chose to tuck 
between his legs with a muscular deter- 
mination only equalled by the rigidity 
of carriage it took on when the black 
kitten showed its inquisitive face under 
the dresser. The ugly pup stiffened up 
like a shot; he bared his milk-teeth ; 
his rudder went up like a rifle at the 
“Present ’’; it trembled with pure 
passion ; the shamble vanished. 

“He’s gotiiin him,” said Bob. He was 
well content, though a minute later the 
pup, all elbows and ears once more, was 
shambling round after the yielding cat, 
his dignified moment a thing of the past. 

If the man lived who knew how to get 
the very best that was in a puppy, Bob 
Parfitt was that man. It may have been 
a strain of the gipsy in his breeding ; he 
was a wizard with simples ; a master of 
condition ; a snake-charmer in the ring 
with a hypnotic influence, supposed to 
And 
Dog Kenyon knew it. 

We have wandered from Clinker again. 
Never mind! Now that he is older, 
close upon six months, and his person- 
ality is more developed, we shall find it 
easier to keep him in view. 

“Clinker, I’m goin’ for a soldier,”’ 

Bob sat on his heels at the door, Clinker 
between his knees. He was uncomfort- 
able, but pleased with himself, in a 


day-old suit of khaki. It fitted on broad 
general lines, and the jacket was some- 
where about his son Ted’s size. For the 
present, he wore his puttees round his 
neck, awaiting the passing of a comrade 
less new to their mysterious wrappings. 


Clinker was no longer an ugly puppy. 


Cobby, compact, alert, he bristled with. 


condensed energy. He rumbled forth 
deep sympathy from a scarcely opened 
mouth, shaking short barks from his 
deep brisket. His straight, short, thick 
legs were planted firm and square ; his 
chest was three inches from the ground ; 
his brief stern pointed to an angle of 
forty-five degrees over his muscular, 
hard set quarters. A_ short-coupled, 
jolly dead-game little terrier, under 
eighteen pounds in weight, with a jaw 
like a rat-trap, and a jacket like a door- 
mat. And the faithful heart of him! 
Bob knew that, though dozens of fanciers 
might never have spotted it. 

“T’m goin’ to camp_ to-morrow, 
Clinker,” said Bob, despondently. ‘Only 
our little Ted to put you down for th’ 
show. I doubt I done wrong by you, 
old man.” 

A bright, warm drop fell on Clinker’s 
nose, cool, black, damp. A dog loves 
sentiment. Clinker licked it off with 
appreciation, and then licked Bob’s face 
generously. 


“T love you, I do!’”’ sobbed Bob. “ I 


can’t let you go. We’re pals, ain’t we, 


lad?” 

Clinker said: ‘‘ We are,’ with the 
strong push of his forehead under Ted’s 
hand. 

On the Sunday following Bob’s 
departure Dog Kenyon dropped in to 
see the pup. He came about once a 
month, satisfaction growing every visit. 

“Listed!’’ he roared, “listed, and 
him entered for Cranchester Champion- 
ship Show! The infernal villain!” 


He’s in the pink, Mester Kenyon,” 
interposed Ted, anxiously, “‘ Dad said 
I can put him down for show, an’ show 
him too, pretty near as good as himself.”’ 
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Dog Kenyon swore, paid up, and 
departed. He took Clinker with him, a 
disconsolate and drooping Clinker. Ted 
felt that the zest was gone from life. 
No doubt Clinker thought so too. 

“Mother,” said Ted, among tears, 
“T doubt my feyther’ll steal our Clinker 
back from him. ’‘Twould serve him 
right.”’ 

“Your feyther’s fool enough for owt,” 
said Mrs. Parfitt, “‘ but he’s out of 
mischief for a bit with th’ Fooshiliers, 
thank the Lord!” 

Mr. Kenyon’s ostler was a good stable- 
man but an _ indifferent kennelman. 
Clinker, twice kicked and once stepped 
upon, made a stealthy escape from the 
premises the third day, and set out in a 
tremendous hurry to find his way back 
to Bow Lee Laneand Bob. He looked 
a different dog from the disappointing 
and depressed little creature that had 
earned the ostler’s scornful approval. 
His tail was up, a-quiver with eagerness, 
his ears pricked, with just a puppy kink 
in one to show that he was stilla juvenile, 
his long mouth parted an eighth of an 
inch showing pearly teeth through a 
creditable moustache. Clinker rollicked 
gaily along the way. He was going home. 
He was thinking how skilfully the hand 
of Bob knew how to find the particular 


spots where a Jittle dog loves to be. 


scratched, and how to make a dream of 
joy of the simple matter of giving him a 
dish of bones. There were morsels in 
Bob’s pockets that a dog might enjoy 
in his sleep for a week. 

Clinker was not sure of his direction. 
He had come thither by night on the top 


of a tram; but he rollicked gaily along, 


never doubting, chasing anything in his 
path, from a blackbird to a motor-car. 
It was noonday, hot and dusty. Behind 
his sturdy, hard black pads, upturned 
as he ran, he kicked up little clouds of 
white dust in the road; he barked at 
everything that moved ; by the time he 
had covered two miles of road, he had 
scampered about ten in circles, and was 
hot, footsore and very, very thirsty. 
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His bark indeed was by now little more 
than a hoarse whisper, but he was still 
game enough to put on a spurt in pursuit 
of a leisurely-moving, white-enamelled 
motor-car. It was a polite private car, 
loaded something like a very vulgar 
laundry-van with bundles of all shapes 
and sizes, and driven bya particularly nice 
girlina charming travesty of a waggoner’s 
smock and a chauffeur’s leggings. 
Clinker was not a connoisseur in pretty 
girls, but he had a passion for chasing 
motors ; and when the car slowed down 
at the foot of a hill, his short legs and 
long body covered the ground so quickly 
that he overtook it, and with a squeal of 
triumph rolled in front, almost under the 
front wheel. 

A yell followed—hoarse and almost 
inaudible—from Clinker ; another, from 
the fair chauffeur, long and despairing, 
rent the peaceful air. 

After she had examined the injuries 
which were invisible, she lifted the small, 
grey, limp and dusty body into the car, 
and applied brandy from a silver flask 
until the corpse sneezed and choked, 
and finally sat up. 

“Colin’s dog!” exclaimed Miss 
Annesley. ‘‘ You dear thing!” 

She hugged Clinker to her snowy linen 
smock ; and her still undried tears rained 
upon his long nose. He kicked her 
ungraciously with his hard black feet. 
The tears of total strangers are a different 
proposition from those of friends. 

“What an extraordinary coincidence,”’ 
quoth Miss Annesley. 

She was right; save that she had 
coined the coincidence from her own 
excellent imagination, as the bald facts 
plainly show. 

The said Colin, lately resident some 
three miles from Miss Annesley’s paternal 
mansion, and now serving in the ranks of 
the Royal Fusiliers, and encamped in the 
training centre some forty miles to the 
south, would have been prim “ Mr. 
Latham ”’ on her lips had there been a 
chance of his or anybody else over- 
hearing. Now, Colin did keep a Scottie 
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resembling on broad general lines the 
dusty bundle that was now sufficiently 
recovered to show white quarter-moons 
under crumpled velvet ears ; and Colin’s 
Scottie was even now snoring in overfed 
bliss before his aunt’s parlour-fire in 
London. For the rest, the coincidence 
went no further than that Miss Annesley, 
who had dedicated her very own car, 
with an enthusiastic owner chauffeur 
thrown in, to her local supply depét, 
had volunteered to take a load of 
comforts and ’baccy to the Service 
Battalion wherein the interesting Colin 
was serving; and Colin did not even 
know yet that he was interesting at all. 

Clinker sat up and shook his ears, 
cocking his big head in the way that 
generally “‘ fetched people. He was a 
little rattled, but only shaken; the 
mudguard had rolled him out of danger. 
He was soon well enough to answer to 
Sandy, which was by no means his name, 
and to eat a paté sandwich or two. 

“What luck!” chuckled Miss 
Annesley. “‘ Won’t Colin be pleased ! 
The darling!’”’ She rubbed Clinker 
ecstatically. 

The luck lay in the excellent excuse 
afforded for seeking an interview with 
that humble private soldier. Lacking 
a direct cause, she had been studying 
for some time how to do this without 
giving herself away. Remember, Colin 
was not supposed to know—yet—dquite 
how interesting he was to her. She had 
made the discovery herself only an hour 
after he left. : 

“‘ Looking for your master, poor wee 
man !’’ commiserated the chauffeuse as 
they sped through leafy lanes. “I'll 
tell you a secret-—I’m looking for him, 
too, there! But we won’t let anybody 
know, will we, Sandy !”’ 

Clinker had to lick her nose. He could 
not well refuse without being positively 
rude. 

He liked motoring—almost better than 
chasing motors. He sat solemnly beside 
his new friend, his long muzzle resting 
on the padded cushion, his small dark 


eye taking everything in. When she 
put on speed, he uttered staccato barks 
of enjoyment, he growled under his 
breath when they whirled past vulgar 
dogs. 

And so they came to Hexted; and 
Miss Annesley had to drive more heed- 
fully, for dust-coloured transport carts 
and knots of marching men singing and 
whistling along the way. Her eyes were 
busy among the bronzed faces under 
the khaki hats—in any one of these 
groups Colin might be. 

What would she do, if she came face 
to face with him? Hail him as he 
marched ? Pull up and engage him in 
conversation ? Would it be allowed ? 
Would it be etiquette ? She wondered. 
It was going to be rather awkward. 
Here came more soldiers, and a transport 
cart at the side of the road; a little 
behind an officer on a motor-cycle. 
With the sheer cussedness of traffic, 
they all coincided with Miss Annesley 
and her motor in an abominably rutty 
and narrow strip of road. 

Clinker contributed to the general 
confusion. He leaped to his feet as the 
squad of soldiers, marching easy, came 
abreast, uttered several shrill squeals of 
delight, and bounded over the side of 
the car. 

The motor cycle was making dis- 
cordant toots somewhere hidden from 
view by a rumbling transport-cart. Miss 
Annesley, unnerved by the proximity of 
Colin—of course the dear dog had 
recognised his master, though she had 
not yet been able to spot him—had her 
eyes on the marching men, and her heart 
in her mouth lest she should make a fool 
of herself with her driving for him to see. 
Her hands instinctively followed her 
eyes. The car followed her hands, as 
is the way of cars; it plumped through 
the ranks, the off side-lamp came in 
contact with the head of a man who 
was stooping to tuck in an end of his 
troublesome puttee. Some soldiers take 
a long time learning to make their 
puttees fast. He sprawled on his back, 
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with heavily nailed boots in the air, 
kicking helplessly. When Miss Annesley 
had stopped the car, and her shriek had 
died on her lips, the legs had done 
kicking, and the man lay flat, his chin 
turned up, and a small grey dog fussing 
over his face. 

An ambulance party doubled up with 
commendable celerity ; but not as quick 
as Miss Annesley doubled out of the car. 

“Colin !—I’ve killed you. Oh, ‘I’ve 
killed you!’ she wailed, kneeling in the 
dust. She tried to pull away from the 
man’s face the bundle of grey hair and 
growl. Clinker stood firm and stiff, 
growling ominously. The “ casualty” 
swore suddenly and sat up. The swear 
was enough for Miss Annesley. She 
knew that even three weeks of camp life 
couldn’t have taught Colin one like 
that. 

It wasn’t Colin at all, Of course 
Clinker wouldn’t have been worrying 
about some other dog’s master, not 
likely! It was Bob Parfitt whose 
intelligent skull had dented Miss 
Annesley’s side-lamp; and when he 
swore, the beloved voice sent Clinker 
almost into hysterics. 

“Look at that now,” he muttered, in 
pardonable confusion. “ Little beggar ! 
Our Clinker! An’ ow he got here—I’m 
blowed——”’ 

A very young officer, blushing hotly, 
was by this time assisting Miss Annesley 
to rise, with an expression of disgust on 
his young features as he gingerly fingered 
the intruding feminine. The officer on 
the motor-cycle, unseen and unseeing 
by reason of the small crowd, was using 
language that put Parfitt’s into the 
shade. 

“‘ Have you ever been allowed out with 
a car before ?’’ he asked scathingly. 

““T—I lost my head—for a second,” 
faltered Miss Annesley. ‘‘ I—I hope the 
poor fellow is not badly hurt——” 


“TI should think you did lose your 
head,” retorted Mr. British-Warm. He 
turned to the rank and file, all much 
in the proceedings, 


interested and 
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shockingly callous as to poor Bob’s 
injuries. 

‘“‘Any man here able to drive a motor?”’ 
He asked the sergeant, in accord with a 
newly-acquired knowledge of military 
etiquette. The sergeant obligingly 
passed on the question. In the front 
rank stood a tall young man with a very 
red face and that exaggerated rigidity 
of respect which characterises the ranker 
whose private standing is better than 
that of most of his officers. 

“Yes, sir, I’m used to motoring,” he 
mumbled. 

“Well, er—overhaul this car—put it 
right, and—er—drive this lady to her 
destination—er—to where she wants to 
go,” he amended. In giving original 
orders, Mr. British-Warm is instructed 
to use language understanded of the 

ple. 

Private Red-face saluted like a railway 
signal in a fit. 

Miss Annesley murmured, ‘ Thank- 
you so much!” 

“Don’t mention it,” gallantly replied 
Mr. British-Warm, and washing his 
hands of the intruder, caused the ser- 
geant to cause the squad, or whatever it 
was, to fali in. The ambulance party 
was sent back to its place. Mr. Parfitt, 
whose forehead was visibly swelling, was 
ordered to “about turn,” and accom- 
panied by an escort, to return by easy 
stages to report himself to the M.O. 

Sergeant, an unsympathetic and har- 
dened tyrant, said that he was “ more 
frightened than hurt.” 

Clinker went too, a delighted little 
fellow, all troubles at an end. Mr. 
British-Warm was much too important 
to ask questions about little dogs. The 
motor drew quietly away from listening 
ears and watching eyes. Miss Annesley 
and the new chauffeur sitting very erect 
with burning cheeks. 

“Oh, C—Colin,” said a voice, very 
low and shamed, “Oh, Mr. Latham, 
w—what an idiot Iam! Oh, w—what 
must you think of me! And oh, what a 
horrid little officer, and what a shame 
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to give that a commission and let you 
be a plain private—and what an awk- 
ward position to put you in—and you 
know, if I hadn’t been afraid of c—com- 
promising you by mixing you up in 
the accident—it was nothing but an 
accident—he isn’t much hurt, is he ?— 
I should have said at once : ‘‘ Mr. Latham 
is my very particular friend,’”’ as soon as 
ever I saw you. Oh, I don’t know what 
to say!” 

“ Rippin’, I call it,’’ returned Colin ; 
his face had now resumed its normal 
healthy tan. “It’s A-one. I’ve been 
praying for something like this to happen. 
it’s like a dream come true. It’s so 
beastly hard to put what you want to 
say particularly in a letter—and—there 
was something I had to say to you before 
I left—and never got the chance——” 

He looked round to see that the squad 
was plugging out of sight in a cloud of 
dust, and brought the car to a standstill. 

“A fellow can’t propose when he’s 
driving,’’ he said. 

Again we have strayed away from 
Clinker—and this in Clinker’s own story. 

There was a bump like a duck-egg over 
Bob Parfitt’s right eye. The M.O. was 
a Scotchman and a Scottie man. 

Glinker was entered for Cranchester 
Show two days off. 

There was an outbreak of measles in 
the camp hospital. 

And Bob had a wheedling tongue in 
his head. 
In a very few hours, with Clinker on a 
leash and a party of friends to see him 
off, Parfitt took the train North for six 
days’ furlough in the bosom of his family. 

The story of remarkable animal 
sagacity was told with great effect at 
the officers’ mess by the M.O. 

Mr. British-Warm, who hadn’t thought 
it worth telling, endorsed its veracity. 
He told another story about a fool of a 
girl who drove a car straight into a squad 
of recruits on the high road. Public 
opinion said that it must have been the 
sight of Mr. British-Warm that turned 
the girl silly. The youth wished he had. 
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kept the story to himself. Brother 
officers were very embarrassing. 

Master Ted Parfitt went about with a 
white face. 

“My feyther’s been an’ stole our 
Clinker off of Dog Kenyon,” he whis- 
pered when the loss became known, to 
his mother. A few minutes later Bob 
walked in, with the puppy at his heels. 

“Talk about instink,” said Bob, 
“what do you think about our Clinker 
now? Followed me all the way to 
Hexted, and never was there in his life 
before. It’s wonderful—I can’t see how 
the little beggar done it; it fair beats 
me——” 

“Talk about liars,” said Mrs. Parfitt. 
“ Don’t go to think you'll get round Mr. 
Kenyon with them tales.” 

Bob thought for a while. 

“ T don’t think I'll try,” he said at last. 

There was no doubt that Cranchester 
Show was a marked success for a war- 
time show. It was notably a “ Khaki 
show,” and the object of interest from 


the moment he made a dramatic entry 
just two minutes before the doors closed 


to entries, was Private Parfitt of the 
Royal Fusiliers with Mr. Dog Kenyon’s 
puppy Clinker. The story might look 
too thin for Kenyon, who knew Bob too 
well to believe him, even when he thought 
he was telling the truth ; but it did very 
well for the public. The local paper made 
a long and touching story of Clinker’s 
lonely run to his friend in camp, 
and many theories were bandied as to 
the workings of his doggy brain. How 
did Clinker know where to find his 
master? Had he been reading the 
papers, listening to conversations, talking 
to other dogs? Parfitt had gone to 


camp by train; Clinker had found him 
by road without half-an-hour’s hesitation. 

A wonderful instinct, everybody 
agreed. 

And when it came to judging, well, 
sentiment does count in wartime. And 
the pup was undoubtedly an Eye- 
catcher ; and Bob was a wizard in the 
ring. 

Clinker stood like a statue ; he posed 
like a picture: He trotted like a jolly 
little cart-horse. He was “just so.” 
Head, ears, stern; the real thing; and 
the puppy crease smoothed itself like 
magic out of his velvet ear. 

He was in good company, and he 
romped through it. He was first in 
Puppies; he was first in Novice; he 
wasn’t in Limit because the class was 
cut out for economy; he beat a full 
Champion in the Open and got the 
Certificate. A rare triumph for a Puppy. 

Dog Kenyon was jubilant. He refused 
a big offer. After the show was over, he 
drew Bob Parfitt on one side. 

“ Bob,” said he, ‘‘ you’re a sportsman. 
You stole that pup, and you couldn’t see 
him lose his chance of a win! You're a 
man, Bob—and a soldier; I like you! 
But by gum, you shan’t steal that pup 
from me again.” 

He presented Clinker as a mascot to 
the battalion, and Private Parfitt re- 
turned to camp with Clinker, feeling 
something like a hero. 

Private Latham, who is to have a 
commission before very long, has his 
own reasons for a special affection for 
the regimental mascot. As _ Clinker 
snoozes on his knee, he often reflects 


with pleasure how sweet are the uses of . 


coincidence. 
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THE MOTOR HAS SOLVED THE PROBLEM OF TRANSPORTING HEAVY GUNS WHICH CANNOT 
BE MOVED BY RAIL 


MOTORING 


THE NEW Motorists have now had 


TAXATION time thoroughly to digest the 


increased taxation scheme. 
After thinking over the matter in all its 
bearings, and realising that each and 
every one of us must pay according to 
his means towards the cost of this great 
war, they have mostly decided to pay 
and look as pleasant as_ possible. 
Obviously every new tax must bring to 
light many cases of individual hardship ; 
and those of us who saw from the 
beginning that when all things were 
taken into consideration the new scale 
of new taxation was not unduly hard, 
waited with some little amusement for 
the first unthinking screams of agony 
to die down. First we were told that 
the taxation would crush the develop- 
ment of the motor for decades to 
come ; secondly, that if it would not 
do this, it would almost do it; thirdly, 
we were told that, at any rate, millions 
of owners would lay up their cars, and 
then, that if not millions at least 
thousands. And this, at last, when 
sifted down, resolved itself into a vague 
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threat by some few people to lay up 
their cars rather than to pay the tax. 
Those patient souls amongst us who 
could not see how any alternative scheme 
could be evolved which would benefit 
the National Exchequer without causing 
hardship to the individual waited as 
patiently as might be for some of the 
screamers to come forward with a work- 
able alternative scheme. But, alas! 
this great advance towards Utopia has 
not materialised, nor is there any 
prospect of its appearing in the im- 
mediate future. When the Exchequer 
wants money the people have got to 
pay, and that is the top and bottom of 
the matter; a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer straight from Heaven itself 
would have his work cut out to impose 
taxes which would be welcome to all. 
My friend Mr. H. Massac Buist, the 
able motor correspondent of The Morning 
Post, made an excellent point when he 
showed that we now know where we 
stand and the price we must pay for 
indulgence in motoring in war time. 
We shall pay our £18 18s., or £31 10s., 
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or {63 as pleasantly as possible, and 
having done so shall know that we have 
paid the price for our motoring and 
therefore are entitled to use the roads 
without giving a yea or nay of explana- 
tion to any. And when we have paid 
our car tax we should not overlook the 


_ other factor, namely, the price of petrol, 


which shows, as they say in the stock 
markets, a rising tendency. 

The “Shell ’’ Company tells us that 
the price of this well-known brand of 
fuel has not increased of recent weeks 
and that we should still be able to 
purchase the No. 1 brand at 2s. 2d. per 
gallon, and this in quantities equal to 
one-third that with which we were 
previously supplied. So far as the 
experience of the average motorist is 
concerned there is practically no “Shell” 
spirit available for private sale in any 
case, and he is forced to fall back on 
those companies who can supply in 
restricted quantities, but who have 
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increased the price of the fuel to 2s. 8d. 
per gallon No. 1. 

At the last moment before going to press 
an increase in the price of No. 1 “ Shell” 
spinit to 2s. 10d. per gallon, is announced, 
and other concerns have followed the 
lead. 

* * * 

A PARLIAMENT The recent outcry over 
OF MOTORING the new taxation has 

again revived the cry of 
motorists voicing the great need for 
some representative body, powerful and 
influential, who could and would consider 
the best interests of motorists m general. 
One hears more and more that the Royal 
Automobile Club and the Automobile 
Association and Motor Union are some- 
what apt to regard themselves as the 
masters and not the servants of the 
motorist in whose interest they are 
supposed to exist. 

We think the criticism is a little unfair, 
for, obviously, a body of this nature 


ON, “THE RUSSIAN FRONT, WHERE ROADS DO NOT EXIST, THE MOTOR-CAR HAS DEMONSTRATED 
ITS VALUE OVER AND OVER AGAIN 
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A NAPIER CAR, 


must act so far as its judgment allows 
it to in the interests of the bulk of its 
members, and in acting in this way it is 
inevitable that individual corns should 
be trodden upon. Up rises the injured 
party when this unfortunate incident 
occurs and lifts his voice to the high 
heavens in a howl which calls for— 

(a) The return of his subscription ; 

(b) The speedy collapse of the organisa- 
tion in which he was previously 
interested. 

Again, there are some to tell us that the 
functions of a responsible and representa- 
tive motoring body neither begins nor 
ends with the provision of a palatial and 
rather vulgar clubhouse. One member 
maintains that the money spent in the 
provision of marble washstands and 
elaborate swimming baths—Mr. Ian Hay, 
the famous novelist and author of ‘‘ The 
First Hundred Thousand,”’ is never quite 
sure whether the R.A.C. contains a tube 
station or not !—could better be spent 


IN THE SERVICE OF A WAR CORRESPONDENT, ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT 


on road service. The writer made the 
acquaintance, some fortnight ago, of a 
man who had joined the R.A.C., visited 
the premises on two occasions, and 
resigned his membership because he 
could not get a wash! And so we shall 
always have this individual element. 
On the other hand the R.A.C. has 
done most excellent work during the 
war in supplying ambulances, and so 
forth, to our Allies and the Red Cross, 
in taking out thousands of wounded and 
convalescent soldiers, in meeting all the 
cost of entertainments, in giving the 
free use of the clubhouse to various 
bodies requiring it, in the founding of a 
scheme to place disabled and discharged 
soldiers and sailors in touch with 
employers, and in affording hospitality 
to very many other club men who for 
some reason or other find themselves 
without a club during these days of war, 
or have come from overseas and are 
strangers to London. The thousands of 
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new members that flocked to the R.A.C. 
when the subscription fee was reduced 
proves without doubt .that the club is 
the most popular in London—perhaps 
in the world—and this makes us inclined 
to judge it rather less harshly. But often 
the most admirable of our institutions 
can do with a little criticism, and the 
R.A.C., and those responsible for its 
conduct, will do well to consider this cry 
for a truly representative parliament of 
motoring, for they have a wonderful 
chance to fill the breach. 


* * * 


MOTORING Not so very long ago 
TO RACES The Times gave considerable 

space to the subject of the 
use of cars for race going, and many 
correspondents took exception to the 
use of cars and petrol in these days of 
war for the furthering directly or in- 
directly of this wicked sport. As so 
frequently happens, however, when 
people write on subjects in which their 
knowledge is limited, they overlook the 
main point at issue and are somewhat 
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given to the use of inaccurate statements. 
It will be remembered that a _ very 
determined effort was made in the early 
months of the war entirely to suppress 
racing. The uninformed people said the 
sport was expensive, out-of-place, and 
distinctly unpatriotic in war time. 

Hard facts, however, are awkward 
things to deal with, and even this present 
Government came to understand that 
racing could not be abolished without 
incurring a loss to the country which 
could not be made good over a very long 
period in the future. Much the same 
thing is happening just now in the case 
of motor-cars, the use of which, we are 
told, is unpatriotic. If the uninformed had 
their way the use of private cars during 
the war would be made illegal. We 
have now arrived at the position when 
the Government itself has definitely 
recognised the importance of racing, 
and no amount of argument can dispose 
of this hard fact. Also, the Government 
has stated the price which must be paid 
for the use of motor-cars of any descrip- 
tion at the present time. These 
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conditions being fulfilled 
is no concern of any. outside person to 
say that an error has been made. If 
these good but misguided people could 
only bring forward some scheme to 
eliminate all the undesirable influences 
from the turf, the road, theatres, 
commerce, the law, finance and medicine, 
then, indeed, would we be prepared to 
listen to them. But we should like to 
know why the hard-working city man 
paying a heavy war tax on his car, and 
a further heavy tax on every gallon 
of petrol. used, responsible for much 
unostentatious charity, and working 
extremely hard week after week and 
month after month should be classed 
with the tipster and the three-card- 
trickster hiring a taxi-cab to take him 
to the races? Obviously, if the cab 
were not employed in this way, it would 
be running up and down to theatres and 


STRAY SHELLS SOMETIMES FIND BILLETS SEVERAL MILES BEHIND THE ACTUAL FIRING LINE 
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music-halls or restaurants and, wherein 
lies the essential difference ? 


* * * * * * 


OUR It is no part of our business 

AIR SERVICE in this place to touch on 
political matters, and yet 

it is hard to discuss the present state of 
the Air Service, and to suggest that it is 
capable of improvement or to point out 
ways in which improvements can be 
effected, without allying oneself to one 
or the other of the opposing camps. 
And, as we say, politics concern us not 
in these pages. We must admit, how- 
ever, that the services, whether they be 
independent of each other or merged 
under one control, are not getting the 
machines that they should get, and it is 
hard to possess one’s soul in patience, - 
knowing this fact, and knowing also that 
the factories exist in this country to turn . 
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out many more machines than the enemy 
is capable of building, which would also 
be infinitely superior both in speed, 
lifting power and carrying capacity. 
Colonel the Lord Montagu of Beaulieu 
and Mr. Pemberton-Billing are desirous 
of seeing the whole of the Air Service 
merged under. the control of one man 
who would have a seat in the Cabinet, 
and who would control the combined 
service through experienced military and 
naval airmen who would have the 
assistance of skilled superintendents, 
each of which would be responsible for 
his own particular department. The 
policy of the service would be decided 
by the Department, but initiative would 
mostly be left to the personages con- 
cerned, the Department confining itself 
to the supplying of suitable machines in 
adequate quantities. Why, it may be 
asked, should we be suffering from a 
lack of suitable aircraft at the present 
time, especially as from the mechanical 
and financial point of view there is no 
reason why we should do so? The 
reason is that the main Government 
Aircraft Factory is stodgy and handicaps 
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independent manufacturers by insisting 
on the supply of engines and other 
components which in design are con- 
siderably behind the enemy aircraft. 
This, of course, is an unfortunate fault 
which must always be characteristic of 
any Government department having no 
inducement to carry on its affairs in a 
businesslike way. A _ private manu- 
facturer not caring as to cost or returns 
would quickly find himself interviewing 
the Official Receiver ; but it seems that 
a Government department, if it is lucky, 
simply has any deficiency made up with 
the help of a grant—few people being 
any the wiser—while if it is unlucky, a 
question is asked in the House before 
the grant is made. And this is about 
the only difference between being found 
out and not being found out in the case 
of a Government department. 


* * * x * 


AMERICAN CARS Considerable fuss has 
AND THE TAXES been made about the 

new motor taxes in 
that American vehicles are, on broad 
lines, the worst sufferers, and we are 


WARTIME MOTORING IN AMERICA: MOTOR POLO IS THE LATEST CRAZE ! 


all | 
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A FAMOUS VAUXHALL RACING CAR THAT HAS BEEN CONVERTED INTO A TOURING TWO-SEATER 


asked to raise our voices in this matter. 
This being war time, and having 
gone back to more vigorous days when 
the use of good, full-blooded Anglo-Saxon 
is permitted, we say: “Be hanged if 
we will!” If everybody must suffer, we 
would much rather the American should 
suffer more than the English car. We 
like to be friends with America, but in 
these days it is a question of English 
first, and if we are asked to choose 
between our brother in this country and 
our cousin overseas it is our brother that 
shall have our support. 


* * * * * 


THE The annual report of The Roads’ 
ROADS Improvements Association was 

issued last month, and we gather 
therefrom—what every man with eyes 
in his head knew months ago—that 
owing to neglect the roads are rapidly 
becoming mere apologies for traffic 
highways. 

It is said that a nation gets the 
government it deserves and, perhaps, a 
nation gets the roads it deserves, but 
even a cruel man would hardly ‘say— 
and mean it—that a nation gets the 


press it deserves. This would be the 
last straw. We cull from a leaderette 
in one of the provincial papers: “‘ The 
roads are being more and more used 


by heavy vehicles (Is this merely a | 


truism or the result of prolonged and 
intense observation ?), and at no distant 
date local authorities will have to face 
a very costly problem.’’ Whether this 
problem has to do with the housing of 
the poor, cottage hospitals, drainage, or 
the provision of a parish concert room 
we are not informed. But the oracle 
continues: ‘‘ When that time is reached 
possibly some plan may have been 
devised of making those who benefit 
most by the use of the roads contribute 
a fairer share to their upkeep.” 


Which is, as any grammarian would 
observe, neither sense nor English. The 
idea glimmering at the back of the 
writer’s mind undoubtedly is that 
motorists should pay the whole cost 
of road maintenance, repair, and con- 
struction, although he is not sufficiently 
well-informed of his subject to say so. 
Those who benefit most.’”’ How does 
the wtiter propose that the touring 
motorist, domiciled in Surrey and passing 
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